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This Broadway success is rife with hilarity and fun 


AT WAR WITH THE ARMY 


By JAMES B. ALLARDICE .. . A Farce in Three Acts 


It does not sport an intricate plot, but instead relies mainly on the inherent 
humor of certain characters and situations. It all begins in an Army camp 
down in the hills of Kentucky. Sergeant Johnson, who practically runs the 
post, is trying to get a transfer from his dull desk job into a combat outfit. 
A misunderstanding arises, however, involving a silly, gravid woman. With 
this, everything seems to go cockeyed, and the farce is plummeted into a 
whirl of action involving a sad and lost little soldier who never says a word; 
a gangly hick who keeps getting tetanous shots every time he applies for a 
leave; a loud-mouthed, big-dealer sergeant; a colonel, whose receives 
army intelligence before him; a very oe lieutenant; several fluttery wom- 
en; and a handful of gold-bricks. t, now, is an explosive and m 
mixture! As was reported in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, “In a fairly 

cast, all of whose parts are of nearly equal importance, almost ev y 
contributes to the gayety.” “It it all high-spirited and noisy and filled with 
prankishness.”—-New York Post. A “breathless merry-go-round . . . (with) 
some very funny scenes."—New York Times. “A majority of the first- 
nighters roared lustily throughout the evening.” —Daily Mirror. 


13 men — 3 women — interior — army costumes — books, 85 cents 
Royalty, $50.00 


THE GIOCONDA SMILE 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY... . A Drama in Three Acts 


“The Gioconda Smile” has to do with a vengeful woman who poi the 
invalid wife of a wealthy art collector, in the belief that he will marry her 
when he is free. Instead, he weds a younger and less erudite rival. The 
midd] neurotic gives testimony designed to send the innocent man 
to the gallows, and then suffers a nervous breakdown. An intelligent doctor 
eventually forces from her a confession in the nick of time. 

“When a play of suspense, which you already know as a short story and a 
movie, can keep you breathless on the edge of your seat through its third 
act, it’s got to be good. “The Gioconda Smile’ is.”—William Hawkins, New 
York World-Telegram. ““ The Gioconda Smile’ is the work of a first-class 
writer, Aldous Huxley, and it builds to an exciting last act in which all 
three of the principal actors can cut loose.”—John Chapman, Daily News. 


5 men — 5 vumen — 2 interiors — modern costumes — books, $1 


Royalty, $35.00 : 
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EDUCATION AND A FREE THEATRE* 
MONROE LIPPMAN 


Tulane University 


The growth of the educational thea- 
tre in the last fifty years has been nothing 
short of phenomenal. In fact, the edu- 
cational theatre of today, with its well- 
planned curriculum and its widespread 
activities has been entirely a product 
of the past half century. Fifty years ago 
no educational institution in the coun- 
try recognized the theatre as worthy of 
course study, although at the turn of 
the century George Pierce Baker was 
doing some extra-curricular teaching 
of playwriting to a few selected students 
at Harvard. The first official curricular 
recognition of the theatre came in 1903, 
when Radcliffe College permitted Baker 
to offer a course in playwriting. Two 
years later, he established his now fa- 
mous English 47 course at Harvard, a 
course called “The Technique of the 
Drama,” out of which grew the entire 
Harvard 47 Workshop program. 

It was eight years later that the first 
actual department devoted to the study 
of the theatre and its techniques was 
founded. In 1913, the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology established its Depart- 
ment of Drama, founded by that dis- 
tinguished pioneer in educational thea- 
tre, Thomas Wood Stevens. This de- 
partment grew and prospered and _ re- 
mains at present one of our outstanding 
departments. 

Today more than two hundred col- 
leges and universities offer degrees in 
theatre and drama, in addition to which 
virtually every college in the land, as 
well as an increasing number of second- 
ary schools, offers some course work in 
the field. In a great many localities our 


*An address delivered at AETA Convention, 
New York, Dec. 28, 1950. 


educational institutions have kept the 
theatre alive, for there are countless 
communities in which the only oppor- 
tunity people have for contact with the 
living theatre is through the produc- 
tions staged in our colleges and schools. 

This extraordinary growth of our ed- 
ucational theatre is due in 
measure to the now universally recog- 
nized fact that theatre contributes greatly 
to the student’s liberal and humanistic 
training. Former skeptics among educa- 
tors have become convinced of the 
value to the student of theatre discip- 
lines, of the significant contribution of 
theatre studies to an understanding of 
social development and change, of man’s 
problems, his foibles, his strength, his 
aspirations, and his rights. It is largely 
for these reasons that during the past 
few years the study of the theatre arts 
has achieved its place in the educational 
system. 

With this achievement have come 
great responsibilities: the responsibility 
for continuing and improving our cur- 
ricula and standards of production; the 
responsibility for offering the best pos- 
sible training to those of our students 
who aspire to the theatre as a_profes- 
sion; the responsibility for helping keep 
alive the great plays of the past, and for 
helping nourish within our aspiring 
playwrights the great plays of the future. 

But there is another responsibility 
which I believe falls within the province 
of education in general, and the educa- 
tional theatre in particular, and that is 
the responsibility for helping to main- 
tain a free theatre. Comparatively few 
of our students will become professional 
actors, directors, designers, playwrights, 


no small 


or producers, but a very appreciable per- 
centage of them will become theatre- 
goers. All of them, I believe, should be 
alerted to the dangers of arbitrary and 
irresponsible censorship, the kind of 
censorship which is based, not on taste 
and reason, but on ignorance and bigot- 
ry. If not challenged fearlessly and 
honestly, this kind of censorship, 
whether official or merely the work of 
opinionated organizations or individu- 
als, can reduce the theatre to a mean- 
ingless and insignificant amusement me- 
dium where one will no longer dare to 
present thoughtful or challenging drama 
for fear it might be condemned by bi- 
gots as subversive of public morals or of 
established political doctrines. It can 
destroy the tradition of freedom which 
the theatre has enjoyed, with few excep- 
tions, for many centuries. 

There have been numerous com- 
plaints lodged against the Broadway 
theatre, some of them with justice; but 
among the theatres of the world—and 
certainly compared with the theatre in 
many other parts of our country— 
Broadway has been and is relatively 
free. It is because Broadway has been 
relatively free from the kind of bigoted 
censorship to which I have referred that 
it has been able to give us such plays 
as O’Neill’s Strange Interlude and 
Mourning Becomes Electra, Maxwell 
Anderson's Winterset and Both Your 
Houses, Elmer Rice’s We The People, 
Paul Green's Johnny Johnson, Irwin 
Shaw’s The Gentle People, Clifford 
Odet’s Waiting For Lefty and Awake 
and Sing, Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman or Jean Giraudoux’s Madwom- 
an of Chaillot, to name just a few. If the 
professional bigot could have his way, 
Broadway would probably never have 
seen Private Lives; if the professional 
patriot could have his, Broadway would 
probably never even have seen Of Thee 
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I Sing; if either of them could have his 
way, we should certainly never have seen 
What Price Glory? 

No, on the record, our gravest con- 
cern with the kind of censorship I speak 
of is not on Broadway. It is rather in 
many other localities across the country. 
I am happy to say that a great many edu- 
cational theatres, as well as many com- 
munity theatres, have refused to be in- 
timidated by attempts at arbitrary cen- 
sorship, and I am even happier to be 
able to say that they have not suffered 
because of their refusal. I am distressed 
to say that some others have allowed 
themselves to be so intimidated, and 
they do not seem to have gained by 
their concessions to the bigots, but only 
to have acquired more and _ greater 
problems of interference, for like all 
would-be dictators, these self-appointed 
protectors of the public welfare cannot 
be appeased by small concessions. They 
have a knack of taking advantage of 
the slightest opening and are rarely sat- 
isfied until things are run entirely as 
they demand. 

True, we have made progress. Cer- 
tainly we have come a long way from 
the days when plays, if they were to be 
produced at all, frequently had to be 
presented under the guise of being 
moral lectures. We are not quite so 
far from the days when some of the 
plays of Ibsen and Shaw were banned 
from American stages because they 
dared to disagree with certain prevalent 
views. And we are not at all far from 
the days of the congressional investiga- 
tion of the late Federal Theatre. It was 
during this investigation that a congress- 
man from one of our southern states 
expressed his disturbance at the produc- 
tion of a play by Christopher Marlowe, 
and in the full bloom of his congres- 
sional ignorance inquired suspiciously 
whether Marlowe was a communist! 
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No less extreme are some of the ob- 
jections which have been offered more 
recently in attempts at censorship in a 
number of educational and community 
theatres in various sections of the coun- 
try. This past fall a patriotic organiza- 
tion in one of our larger midwestern 
cities made a strong attempt to prevent 
the production of a play announced by 
the local theatre, because the organiza- 
tion regarded the play as distinctly 
communistic. What was this piece of 
subversive propaganda? A play which 
many of you have seen and doubtless 
enjoyed, and which most of you were 
probably too obtuse to recognize as com- 
munistic. A play entitled Born Yester- 
day! I am glad to say that the theatre 
did produce the play, despite the fanati- 
cal protests of the patriotic organization, 
and that it was a success. 


Another recent try at censorship oc- 
curred in one of our colleges which was 
producing Maxwell Anderson’s Both 
Your Houses, the Pulitzer Prize play of 
1933. This play too was attacked as 
communistic, because it suggested that 
among the elected office-holders in the 
United States there were some whose in- 
tegrity something less than it 
should be. One is tempted to wonder 
whether this attempt at censorship was 
perhaps instigated by admirers of for- 


was 


mer representatives Andrew May or 
Parnell Thomas! 

Other attempts at censorship are 
made not only on political bases, but 
also on moral grounds, and too fre- 
quently with as little reason as in the 
cases | have just mentioned. In one of 
our large universities, censorship was 
attempted in the case of a production 
of The Male Animal, because one scene 
shows a professor and one of his supe- 
rior students doing some serious drink- 
ing together—a circumstance which we 
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on the inside know could never really 
happen! 

Another stab at censorship occurred 
recently in one of our most widely 
known community theatres. The at- 
tempt this time was aimed at the an- 
nounced production of the oft-produced 
play Rain, and the basis for this cen- 
sorial effort was that in the play a 
clergyman is presented in an unfavor- 
able light. Shades of Elmer Gantry! A 
further example is to be found in the 
recent case of a university theatre which 
was producing Arnold Bennett’s The 
Great Adventure. In this play two young 
clergymen are written as rather ridicu- 
lous characters. Consequently the script 
had to be edited, for it would never do, 
even in a friendly way, to ridicule mem- 
bers of the clergy. ‘The two characters 
were rewritten as school teachers, who 
apparently are fair game for anyone! 

I have seen a play ruled off the stage 
of one of our better community theatres 
by the protests of a self-appointed cen- 
sor who insisted that the play, a highly 
reverent and Christian play about the 
life of Christ, was sacrilegious simply be- 
cause it was not completely in accord 
with certain tenets of the objector’s own 
faith. Again, a self-appointed censor 
made a strong but fortunately unsuccess- 
ful attempt to prevent a_ production 
of John Steinbeck’s excellent play and 
Drama Critics Circle Award winner, Of 
Mice and Men, solely on the grounds— 
and I quote—that it was not about 
“nice people!” 

The most ridiculous example I have 
encountered occurred in the case of a 
production of Tennessee Williams’ Sum- 
mer and Smoke, which met with the 
most violent objections from a self-ap- 
pointed guardian of the public morals. 
This play, claimed the censor, was 
filthy, indecent, obscene, and_ sacrile- 
gious, and anybody who wasn’t com- 
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pletely depraved would have nothing to 
do with it. In the course of this dia- 
tribe, the critic revealed that he had nei- 
ther seen nor read the play and that fur- 
thermore, because it was such a depraved 
piece of work, he had not the slightest 
intention of seeing or reading it! His 
very decided opinion of it was based, it 
developed, on two incontrovertible bits 
of evidence. The first was that he had 
read the Saturday Review of Literature’s 
review of Williams’ novel, The Roman 
Spring of Mrs. Stone. Mind you, he had 
not read the novel itself—only the re- 
view, but from this review of the novel 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone our 
censor knew that the play Summer 
and Smoke was filthy, indecent, ob- 
scene, and sacrilegious. The other bit 
of evidence was that he had consulted 
an English professor of his acquaintance, 
who assured him that everything Ten- 
nessee Williams wrote was filthy, inde- 
cent, obscene and sacrilegious. Armed 
with such unanswerably logical evi- 
dence, this censor came forward to save 
humanity! 

_ These are but a few of many in- 
stances I could cite. So ridiculous are 
they that were they isolated examples 
we could merely laugh them off. But 
unfortunately there exist in all sections 
of the nation individuals and organiza- 
tions whose endeavors in this direction 
cannot be ignored. Many of them are 
influential, persistent and, irresponsible, 
and, if we ignore them now, resistance 
will become increasingly difficult; it may 
not be long before we are again faced 
with the possibility that in various parts 
of the country many fine plays will be 
banned. We shall be subject to a sort 
of theatrical book burning. 

Had the professional patriots and 
moralists of the past been allowed their 
way, our dramatic literature would not 
now embrace such masterpieces as Aris- 
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tophanes’ Lysistrata or The Birds, Mo- 
liere’s Tartuffe, and others of his plays, 
some of the works of Ibsen and Shaw, 
and many other great plays of the past 
which were in conflict with contempo- 
rary viewpoints, practices and institu- 
tions. 

It has been pointed out by Professor 
Henry Schnitzler of UCLA that the the- 
atre “always has been a supreme me- 
dium for the communication of ideas 
and that it therefore should be regarded 
not merely as entertainment, but as an 
instrument of education in the broadest 
and truly humanistic sense of the 
term.”? A perusal of the great plays of 
any nation and any period will sub- 
stantiate that statement. The truth of it 
has been realized by UNESCO, which 
has set up the International Theatre 
Institute because it is cognizant of the 
power of a free theatre to foster interna- 
tional understanding through the free 
expression of ideas. 

We are living in a trying time when 
freedom is threatened all over the world. 
At such a time it is more important 
than ever to keep the theatre free. We 
must resist while we can every attempt 
by the zealots to impose upon us an ir- 
responsible censorship of plays, merely 
because those plays do not agree with 
their own views. If we value our heri- 
tage of a free theatre, we must recognize 
and accept our responsibility to help 
keep the theatre free everywhere by 
keeping it free in our own communities. 
We shall fail in our responsibility to 
society, if we do not exert every effort 
to see that the theatre remains, as it has 
been in the past, not only a medium for 
entertainment, but also for the free, 
honest, and fearless expression of ideas! 


1. Henry Schnitzler, “Educational Theatre 
Faces a Challenge,” Bulletin of the National 
Theatre Conference, vol. 10, no. 3. (reprinted 
from the San Francisco Quarterly, vol. 8, no. 1) 


PROFESSIONALISM IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE* 


BARRETT H. CLARK 
New York City 


I am going to discuss the professional 
theatre only so far as it affects the thea- 
tre we are concerned with, the nonpro- 
fessional theatre, and I’m going to take 
a rather old-fashioned attitude. I shall 
moralize and admonish, and I only 
hope to be more successful than parents 
seem to be nowadays with the younger 
generation. If not, I shall be content 
to have got something off my mind. I 
am concerned over what is an incipient 
affair between the professional and the 
nonprofessional theatres. So far the 
thing has not, I think, gone beyond a 
few exploratory flirtations; but in my 
paternal capacity I wish to sound a note 
of warning. I am thinking of the con- 
sequences to our theatre, and I leave to 
others the task of rescuing the profes- 
sional theatre from the ills that beset it. 

Let me begin by telling you what I 
mean by the terms “professional” and 
“nonprofessional” when we talk about 
the theatre. I give you my definition, 
because I know of no legal or otherwise 
generally accepted definition. _ 

The professional theatre—no. matter 


what else it may be—is a business, and 


the fundamental fact in any business is 
that it aims to make money for the 
owners. The nonprofessional theatre— 
no matter how efficient its operations or 
how talented its workers—is not oper- 
ated for the financial benefit of its 
owners. The ultimate aims of each 
theatre are necessarily and fundament- 
ally different. 

Now, I had thought, until a few years 
ago, that all of us understood this, and 


*An address delivered at the AETA Conven- 
tion in New York City, December 30, 1950. 


that we knew how lucky we were not 
to have to make the kind and amount 
of work we do depend on making cash 
profits for stockholders. On occasion 
some of us may of course have longed 
to put Katharine Cornell into one of 
our productions in order to sell more 
tickets, or envied Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein their $30,000 settings. But we do 
understand that the money for such 
things would have to come out of our 
box office receipts, and even the most 
impractical realize that if they fail to 
pay their bills someone will get into 
trouble. I had also assumed that most 
nonprofessional groups just didn’t want 
to go into show business. But there are 
people, in both groups, who are now 
encouraging some sort of miscegena- 
tion, and my own feeling against segre- 
gation in our social system does not 
extend to the theatre. I think that 
Broadway's flattering advances to our 
theatre will bear looking into, because 
they are not always prompted by hon- 
orable intentions; and I blame the non- 
professional theatre for sometimes en- 
couraging the bland gestures offered to 
it. Flirtations, begun in all innocence, 
sometimes get people into real difficul- 
ties. I want to do my best, not to pre- 
vent your going professional (there’s not 
much danger), but to see that you are 
not confused by the efforts of others to 
sidetrack you from the very important 
jobs you are doing in your own field. I 
don’t want to have you shamed, scared, 
flattered, or bulldozed into doing things 
you really don’t want to do, what many 
of you are not equipped to do. In a 
word I want to protect your innocence. 
(Maybe I had now better drop these 
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biological and moralistic figures of 
speech!) 

Allow me to specify some of the dan- 
ger spots: 

1. Actors Equity (a union that is 
both necessary and efficient, and one I 
respect) has for years been trying to 
place its unemployed members (a good 
many of them, I regret, unemployable) 
in college and community theatres. This 
effort is to some extent humanitarian, 
and no one can object to it on that 
basis. What bothers me, and I hope it 
bothers you, is the assumption § that 
anyone with an Equity card is ipso facto 
a competent actor that any group of 
mere amateurs should welcome with 
open arms—as though a player who 
once carried a spear in Barrymore's 
Richard III is automatically able to give 
advice that’s worth a damn to amateurs 
—on directing, scene building, and act- 
ing! You think this an exaggeration? 
I have heard Equity officials and others 
maintain that any nonprofessional group 
would be very lucky to have a profes- 
sional actor direct and otherwise help 
run a college or university group. I 
don’t say that the professional theatre 
is invariably so stupid as this; I am 
simply pointing out one kind of danger. 

Equity’s efforts are being, and have 
for some time been, seconded by indi- 
viduals and organizations who take it 
for granted that any contact of profes- 
sional and nonprofessional theatre is 
bound to benefit the latter. I am not 
trying to convince you that the non- 
professionals have nothing to learn from 
the professionals; only that the two face 
different problems, and aim in two dif- 
ferent directions—diametrically oppo- 
site. 

2. Assume now that some nonpro- 
fessional group wants to become pro- 
fessional. I approve of professional act- 
ing companies; let us by all means have 
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as many good ones as we can. The 
Cleveland Playhouse started out as an 
amateur company, and it is now pro- 
fessional. A fine group—long may it 
flourish. But the Cleveland people did 
not on the spur of the moment go into 
business, and when they did make the 
step, they knew why, and how. And 
they didn’t try to remain in that fluid 
no-man’s-land sometimes described as 
“semi-professional,” trying to get low 
rates as “amateur” and charging higher 
prices from the public as “profession- 
als.” The Cleveland Playhouse directors 
recognized the truth in Owen Davis’ re- 
mark when he was asked what a semi- 
professional group was: “Did you ever 
hear of a semi-pregnant woman?” Well, 
what I started out to say was that if you 
seriously consider going professional, re- 
member that circumstances may force 
your hand before you are ready to take 
the leap; remember, too, even if you 
can choose your time of action, that 
going professional means entering a 
highly competitive and tricky business. 
And don’t, forget that out of all new 
businesses, most of them fail by the end 
of their first year. So don’t go into 
such a venture unless your eyes are wide 
open. (And let me say that the agents 
who handle nonprofessional acting 
rights aren’t worried over the possible 
loss of a customer who decides to drop 
his amateur standing; there are always 
new nonprofessional groups ready to 
step into the breach.) What I am really 
worried about is the group that goes 
professional, fails to make the grade, 
and wants to reinstate itself. I’m afraid 
the answer to that one is hard to give. 

3. I know the word “professional” 
has a nice sound, and the word “ama- 
teur” has overtones that aren’t pleasant. 
We try to avoid “amateur” and other- 
wise try not to do the things we asso- 
ciate with groups that put on shows for 
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the home folks. We say we are “non- 
professional” or “non-commercial,” and 
sometimes “non-profit.” “Nonprofes- 
sional” may not be too inaccurate; but 
we are, generally, or should be, commer- 
cial and profit-making. The point is 
that we have something to sell to the 
public, and sometimes we make profits. 
The theatre is, and should be, largely 
commercial, for the simple reason that 
we are selling something to the public. 
That is good, because if people pay for 
what we offer we may be sure we are 
giving them something of value. 

Also, we must avoid the temptation 
to work in a vacuum. Whoever thinks 
it makes no difference whether audi- 
ences will care to see his productions or 
not, does not understand the true func- 
tion of the theatre. A certain amount 
of experiment is valuable, but if we di- 
vorce our experiments from all consid- 
erations of public approval we risk for- 
getting that the theatre is a popular 
art, a public concern. And don’t forget 
that a lot of experimenting is done in 
public, by Broadway managers too, and 
that it is aimed at the public pocket- 
book. Lee Shubert can afford to hire a 
theatre and cast and _ rehearse for 
months according to the most ortho- 
dox requirements of Stanislavski; but 
he doesn’t. He does not operate in a 
vacuum, because he knows that the 
public must ultimately sit in judgment 
on his products. The problem of mak- 
ing ends meet, of remaining solvent, is 
a necessary part of making a go of the 
nonprofessional theatre. 

4. Now a few words about guest 
stars. On occasion a college or com- 
munity group employs a guest actor or 
two, usually well-known stars. When 
this happens—provided it is a very spe- 
cial occasion—we need not assume that 
the group goes professional. I believe 
that sometimes a professional actor in a 


cast of nonprotessionals may stimulate 
the other actors. 

But there are grave dangers: (a) Sup- 
pose you make a habit of the practice, 
and suppose too that you have to in- 
crease the dose by hiring more stars, 
and oftener? You will inevitably risk 
involvement with Equity and the other 
unions; you will in all likelihood cause 
disaffection among your own unpaid 
players; but, what is more serious, you 
will find that your regular workers— 
actors and technical staff—will, con- 
sciously or otherwise, try to imitate the 
easily imitable superficials of profes- 
sional actors. You naturally choose stars 
or near-stars, who as a rule emphasize 
individual rather than group acting, 
and will easily lose sight of the broad 
outlines and over-all effects of a play in 
favor of individual virtuosity and stage 
tricks. 

And (b), most important of all, you 
will notice a change in attitude on the 
part of your public. As you must know, 
the evils of the star system are many, 
chief among them the necessity for pro- 
viding name stars of outstanding per- 
sonality. The demand for such stars 
usually increases with the doses admin- 
istered. (Look at television: fifteen 
minutes with a good comedian is evi- 
dently not enough to provide a real 
smash program, so now we have an hour 
and a half with all kinds of star names. 
“Yes, my darlings!” What next? Two 
hours? More stars?) ‘The history of 
summer stock in the past fifteen years 
should teach us a lesson: many fine com- 
panies discovered that a shot in the arm 
(for instance Ethel Barrymore) helped 
considerably at the box office, and the 
stars quickly saw that they were money- 
getters. Naturally, salaries rose, and 
many straw-hat theatres folded. ‘These 
straw-hats had a far better excuse for 
hiring stars than colleges and little thea- 
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tres have. They were under economic 
pressure that required them, if not to 
make profits, at least not to lose money. 
Besides, most of the straw-hats are pro- 
fessional, and their public expects pro- 
fessional standards in acting and _ pro- 
duction. We don’t have to do this; as 
a rule, our audiences are interested in 
plays rather than in individual actors. 
We are concerned with the overall ef- 
fects it is our business to create. We 
don’t need the sort of shot in the arm 
that Tallulah Bankhead could give us, 
and besides, we are not trying to make 
Bankheads out of our students. Above 
all, we are not aiming, and should not 
aim, to make our productions imitations 
of Broadway. I am not trying to run 
down the professional theatre. I only 
say that the very worst thing we can 
do is to imitate it. 


If we can not be better than Broad- 
way, we should at least try to be differ- 
ent, and different in a way that gives us 
something that Broadway cannot, or 
at least, does not always have. Let us 
admit the difference and capitalize on 
it. It would be well for the nonprofes- 
sional theatre, in recognizing the differ- 
ence, not to think of itself as worse, or 
better, than Broadway. It shouldn’t 
think of Broadway at all. True, it is 
often definitely inferior in many ways 
to Broadway, and somtimes (this is a 
terrible thing to say) inferior even to 
some road companies. On the other 
hand, sometimes it is better than Broad- 
way: it sometimes has greater sincerity, 
and on very rare occasions better actors 
and means of production, while the 
play, which is the chief thing, often 
comes through to the audience with 
greater clarity and honesty. As a rule, 
the best nonprofessional productions 
can give us a unified production closer 
to the author's original conception than 
if it had been distorted by a brilliant 
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cast, choked by too much scenery, or 
flooded with fancy and expensive light- 
ing. I have seen nonprofessional actors 
who somehow—possibly because they 
had not reached their full powers, or 
perhaps because they had—let the full 
impact of the playwright’s intention pass 
through or above them without being 
damaged by their individual person- 
alities. 

But, whether better or worse, the 
nonprofessional theatre is different; it 
has its own function and way of doing 
things. You nonprofessionals are- not 
important because on occasion you may 
turn loose a Cary Grant on Hollywood 
or a Helen Hayes on Broadway. Your 
work belongs on the home grounds; 
you're training young people to create 
a theatre that belongs to them, and to 
the communities they may serve later 
on; you are familiarizing in some ways 
a larger and more important audience 
than the Broadway audience with the 
living theatre; you are doing at least 
as much as the professionals to keep 
alive that theatre that seems to be 
strangling itself in New York and on 
the road. That theatre must, to survive, 
pay big cash dividends, and you don’t 
have that worry. A theatre that has to 
sell seats at from $3.00 to $8.00 each 
is not a theatre for you and me, or for 
the great majority of Americans. Broad- 
way audiences are becoming more and 
more “class” audiences, limited to a 
small number of well-to-do patrons. If 
I had to pay my own way when I go 
to the theatre, I would do my playgoing 
in the library. I can’t afford the luxury. 

The tendency, therefore, to use actors 
from the professional theatre is a step 
that may easily lead to the creation of 
a luxury product, one that necessarily 
excludes from the box office that wide 
public that wants to see plays, the pub- 
lic that still won’t take its theatre in 
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capsule form over the airwaves, or sand- 
wiched in between Hopalong Cassidy 
and monster television shows. Is_ this 
merely an academic matter? Let me 
illustrate. A college dramatic depart- 
ment recently applied to an agent han- 
dling the leasing rights of a certain play, 
and asked that the fee ($75 for two per- 
formances) be reduced to $60. The 
agent knew that the college had engaged 
a name star for the production. The 
request for a reduction of $15 was al- 
legedly ‘necessary’ because the star’s 
salary was $1,000 for two performances. 
The request was turned down, and I 
can tell you that so far as I have any- 
thing to do with such matters, all re- 
quests of that kind will be turned down. 
Do you realize that the fees for the use 
of plays by nonprofessionals have not 
risen at all? As a matter of fact, they 
are sometimes lower than they were 
twenty-five years ago. Have your sal- 
aries increased? Do you pay the same 
for a pound of coffee today that you 
paid in 1940? Why continue? The 
agents, and most playwrights, prefer to 
encourage nonprofessional theatres and 
the audiences they serve by making it 
possible to offer plays at prices the 
masses can afford to pay, but I say that 
any nonprofessional group that can af- 
ford to pay professionals fancy wages 
is not going to cut much of a figure in 
the eyes of playwrights or agents. 


6. Subsidies. The whole question of 
subsidizing the theatre has been under 
discussion for years. Now a limited kind 
of subsidy—particularly for theatres in 
schools and colleges—is in my opinion 
necessary and useful. Laboratory equip- 
ment is often needed in the training of 
student technicians, but the gift of 
money, on any large scale, to pump oxy- 
gen into a theatre that cannot otherwise 


survive, is dangerous and absurd. 


Whether we like it or not, whether or 
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not it may ultimately give way to a 
better or different system, we do live in 
a business civilization; we buy and sell, 
and the products we offer are, and must 
be, judged by the economic results. 


Occasionally some good cause must 
be given temporary financial help, but 
if the public is unwilling to pay for 
what it gets, it should not get it. If a 
clergyman, or teacher, a poet or doctor, 
is not ultimately recompensed for his 
services, then I think the services should 
not be rendered. And so it is with the 
theatre, only more so. ‘The theatre is 
a public affair, and if the public won't 
pay for it, there is probably something 
wrong with the product. I know this is 
a sweeping statement, and I am willing 
to concede that in an imperfect world 
we must allow for exceptions. 


But I am afraid of subsidies. A sub- 
sidy involves some kind of give and 
take. Directly or indirectly, if we accept 
a handout, we put ourselves under some 
sort of obligation to the donor. The 
most dangerous form of subsidy I know 
is that proposed often enough to our 
Congress. There have been bills before 
the House asking for very large sums. 
Now I don’t think Congress will ever 
give a penny to subsidize the theatre. 
The danger, therefore, is not the money 
that might be granted, but the frame 
of mind that can tolerate the notion 
that the government might, or should, 
provide means for establishing a kept 
theatre. In a way, I believe in a kept 
theatre, but the only kind of theatre I 
can respect is a theatre that keeps it- 
self. Our theatre in this country, the 
professional and the nonprofessional, re- 
mains a pretty free institution. I only 
hope it may remain that, and my be- 
lief is that the nonprofessional theatre, 
being less involved with problems of 
finance has a better chance of remaining 
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free than the professional. Why should 
we expect our government to support 
something if we can’t make a go of it? 

Not only do I resent the suggestion 
that the government, or anyone else, 
should subsidize us, I resent the notion 
that we have the right to ask for it— 
and I regret the time and effort that any 
of us might spend in trying to hitch- 
hike on the gravy train. Suppose the 
government made a grant of, say, $10,- 
000,000 to help the theatre? Would you 
get any of the money? And if you did, 
would your efforts be more effective 
than they are now? I also have my own 
ideas on keeping what independence we 
have, in a world where the word inde- 
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pendence no longer means what it used 
to mean. The giving of money involves 
an obligation, and the creation of a 
bureaucracy, and bureaucracy makes it 
just that much easier for some hostile 
power to take over the very tools we 
have ourselves forged to help make de- 
mocracy work. 

I hope our theatre never gets a cent 
that it doesn’t earn, and I hope also that 
no political or other organization will 
be able to bring together into a single 
unit this nonprofessional theatre of ours 
which I have now come to look upon— 
not only as a cultural force—but as a 
powerful instrument to help us keep 
our democracy intact. 


<a 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE* 


JACK MAY 
Oxford University Players 


For the members of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Players, of whom I was fortunate 
enough to be one, 1950 was a year cer- 
tain never to be forgotten. Oxford de- 
bating teams had visited American Uni- 
versities before, but last summer’s tour 
by the Oxford University Players was 
the first occasion on which a Company 
of University actors has crossed the At- 
lantic. With two plays, Shakespeare's 
King Lear and The Alchemist by Ben 
Jonson, we undertook an extensive and 
closely packed schedule. From the take- 
off at London Airport on July goth to 
the landing there on September 7th, 
every minute of our time was fully and 
excitingly occupied. 

Naturally there was risk attached to 
such a venture. Being pioneers we were 
not able to refer to past experience; we 


* Last summer the Oxford University Players, 
for the first time in their history, visited the 
United States. They took productions of King 
Lear by William Shakespeare and The Alchem- 
ist by Ben Jonson on tour here—visiting fifteen 
university and community theatres during two 
of the summer months. In New York City, 
they, with the help of the American National 
Theatre and Academy, played Lear for two 
evenings and The Alchemist for one at the 
Master Institute Theatre on Riverside Drive. 

So successful was this initial experiment in 
cultural exchange that from among the mem- 
bers of the Company and their friends in 
America has grown up an organization which 
they have called International Theatre Exchange. 
This has been formed with the object of mak- 
ing possible visits by other theatrical groups 
of a similar nature across the Atlantic—in both 
directions. International Theatre Exchange has 
started by planning for a visit by a young 
American Company to Europe in the fall of 
this year, to be followed by a visit of a Com- 
pany from France and later by another Shakes- 
pearean Company from England to the United 
States. 

The Secretary at Holywell, Oxford, England, 
would welcome hearing from anyone interested 
in this idea. 

This article is by one of the undergraduate 
members of Oxford University who composed 
last summer’s Company. 


could only guess at the problems en- 
tailed, at the reception we would get 
and at the wisdom of our choice of 
plays. But, in the event, the under- 
taking proved so worthwhile from first 
to last, that now all that is left is to dis- 
cover ways and means of repeating it— 
if possible on a reciprocal basis. 

It is important to realize at the outset 
that there is, at Oxford University, no 
Department of Drama. In fact, Bristol is 
the only University in England that em- 
ploys anything approaching the Amer- 
ican system. Most of the Players last 
summer were drawn from the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society, a purely 
undergraduate enterprise, founded to- 
wards the end of the last century, and 
which today enjoys great prestige in the 
English theatre. It has produced many 
well-known theatrical figures in the 
course of its history, and of the Oxford 
Players themselves, several intend mak- 
ing the stage their career. So, although 
there is no Chair of Drama at Oxford, 
many undergraduate actors regard the 
work they do for the O.U.D.S. very ser- 
iously, as often as not preferring it to 
the training offered by the various 
schools of drama throughout the coun- 
try. 

It was inevitable that the existence of 
drama departments in the universities 
we visited should have given rise to a 
deal of controversial discussion between 
ourselves, on the one hand, and Ameri- 
can drama students and faculty, on the 
other. As the devil you know is better 
than the devil you don’t know, we were 
inclined to question a system which 
leans as do our own drama _ schools 
rather more towards the academic than 
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the practical side of the theatre. But in 
saying this, I do not want to appear 
either insular or typically English and I 
must straightway acknowledge one fact 
which stands to the everlasting credit 
of the system of American university 
drama; that is its contribution to com- 
munity theatre. This quite outweighs 
that of our own universities. 

In contrast, English university the- 
atres, being purely amateur, have no 
connection at all with the repertory sys- 
tem, the only form of our theatre com- 
parable to the American stock compa- 
nies. But our repertory system not only 
provides, in almost every town of appre- 
ciable size, ‘live’ entertainment, but also 
the best and most recognized form of 
entry into the professional theatre. 

We had no opportunity, unfortun- 
ately, to see a performance by a stock 
theatre company, but, from conversa- 
tion, we gathered that American audi- 
enced are attracted largely by the “star” 
system; so much so that travelling com- 
panies are rare and that most young peo- 
ple going on the stage seem to prefer 
to wait for a chance in New York 
rather than to try their luck in what we 
would call “the provinces.” 


One could not help but remark upon 
the incredible amount of theatre current 
in the universities. We were able to judge 
a little for ourselves. In Bloomington, 
Indiana, we saw an operatic play; in 
Unionville, Connecticut, the Group 
Twenty Players played Pygmalion and 
gave a radio performance of Macbeth; 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, we heard re- 
cordings of King Lear and excerpts 
from other Shakespearean plays. It was 
strange for Englishmen, who are very 
snobbish as far as their mother tongue 
is concerned, to hear the lines of Shaw 
and Shakespeare delivered in an Ameri- 
can accent. Such an experience pre- 
cludes a fair judgment. It would have 
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been perhaps more interesting to have 
seen American students do a play by, 
say, Maxwell Anderson or Eugene 
O'Neill. But, we were impressed by the 
enterprise of what we saw. 


Our choice of plays was dictated en- 
tirely by the exigencies of casting and 
by what we hoped was the preference 
of the American university audiences. 
Some people expressed the opinion that 
Americans would not support an en- 
tirely 17th-century programme; others 
held the view that that was the period 
from which an English Company would 
be expected to choose, since it repre- 
sents English drama at its best. For- 
tunately, the latter were right. We are 
grateful to be able to say that the pro- 
ductions were received with great en- 
thusiasm wherever we went and that we 
were accorded a reception none of us 
is ever likely to forget. 


King Lear was undoubtedly the more 
popular play. Individual enthusiasm 
for the works of Shakespeare was very 
marked. This was most noticeable per- 
haps at the Universities of Michigan 
and Chicago, and at Purdue University. 
Ben Jonson, however, appears to be less 
well known and, as the bookings 
showed, fewer people were anxious in 
the first instant to see The Alchemist, 
but, once having done so, they seemed to 
like it. Jonson’s is not a style which 
registers easily, even with an English- 
man, and the jokes are often difficult 
to appreciate, particularly when, as 
must be the case, the dialogue is spoken 
quickly. But, on the whole, this did not 
disturb most Americans who found 
amusement not only in the situations 
but also in any implications contained 
in the lines. This was most evident in 
Chicago—the city that for me provided 
the most enchantment. Not only is it 
very beautiful and quite different from 
what I had expected, but the audiences 
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there showed such a remarkable wit, in- 
telligence, and grasp of both plays that 
it was an absolute joy to play before 
them. American audiences seem more 
enthusiastic than English audiences. 
Even in New York, where the theatre- 
going public is notoriously difficult to 
please and despite the intense heat, the 
reception we received was very encour- 
aging. Only at one one-night stand in 
Connecticut was the reaction cold. 
There The Alchemist, which is one ot 
the wittiest plays in the English lan- 
guage, nobody laughed at all. We found 
this very disconcerting, but afterwards 
we were told that such a response is in 
no way unusual. 


We very much regretted that the 
company was not able to visit either 
Harvard or Yale, but while we were at 
Unionville, near Hartford, my very 
charming host suggested that I might 
like to see the Yale theatre. With the 
possible exception of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, in London, I 
have never seen a theatre more fully 
and luxuriously equipped. I envied the 
students, lucky enough to share in those 
advantages, but as I walked around I 
began once more to question the ulti- 
mate gain to be derived from a depart- 
ment of drama. 


As I understand it, to obtain an 
American degree in drama, a student 
has to make an all round study of the 
theatre. He must pass out proficient as 
an actor, as a technician in the fullest 
sense of the word, and must also 
achieve a standard in public speech. 
Thus his course is three-fold. Now it 
may be that his talent lies exclusively in 
acting. While it is essential for any actor 
to understand the innermost workings 
of a theatre, it does seem to me that it 
might be a valuable experiment to al- 
low a student to specialize in that one 
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of the three branches to which he felt 
himself most drawn. 

On the other hand, however, the 
system of training has taught university 
drama students one thing which our 
own, undergraduates might do well to 
emulate .When we saw Street Scene in 
Bloomington, we found that the set had 
been made entirely by the actors them- 
selves, and again in Unionville, those 
who had been playing in Pygmalion 
the night before we opened, not only 
struck their set themselves but put ours 
up. This seeming laziness on our part is 
almost traditional, and is due to a kind 
of trade-unionism which forbids actors 
assisting with the stage management. 
This appears a deplorably unhelpful at- 
titude and probably is, but it is the re- 
sult more of custom than of any de- 
liberate unwillingness to co-operate. 

The presentation of our plays was by 
no means always the same. Indeed three 
occasions were unique of their kind. In 
Bloomington, we played in the Audi- 
torium which holds nearly 4,000 people 
and has a proscenium opening of fifty 
feet; in Stony Brook on Long Island, 
we played King Lear in the open air— 
assisted in the early scenes by a power 
shortage!—while at Tufts College in 
Boston we played in an arena. On the 
vast Bloomington stage, (though our 
producers were beside themselves with 
ecstasy over the lighting facilities) we 
thought we should be swallowed up. 
However, the acoustics were so perfect 
that no one complained of not being 
able to hear. But it was an experience 
I do not wish to repeat because the 
place was so vast and impersonal that 
it was impossible to act without a feel- 
ing of tenseness and unawareness of the 
impression one was making. 

Having to act King Lear in the open 
air requires little comment. Despite its 
outside action, it is not a play which 
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readily lends itself to the naked ele- 
ments. The arena type of theatre is a 
different proposition altogether. This 
was something completely new to us. 
Not only had we never acted in the 


round but not one of us, certainly to my 


knowledge, had ever seen a performance 
in it. We had to alter both the produc- 
tions to the new conditions rather 
quickly, and we would not for one mo- 
ment claim that the transformation was 
entirely successful. The Alchemist was 
the more easily adaptable. King Lear 
became a little too static, But then Jon- 
son’s is an intimate play and the near- 
ness of the audience proved a_ help 
rather than a hindrance. “Blow winds 
and crack your cheeks” needs more 
space. We were worried lest the carica- 
turist make-ups in The Alchemist 
should appear unconvincing but, from 
comment, we gather that they did not. 


Whilst in New York many of us were 
privileged to see (at the Hotel Edison) 
a commercial presentation in the arena 
style. The Medium and The Telephone 
were wholly satisfying, yet I am still of 
the opinion that, generally speaking, 
only certain proscenium plays are worth 
adapting to arena, as for example The 
Skin Of Our Teeth. But so compelling 
is this new form of theatre, that it may 
- well prove an exciting field for the com- 
ing playwright. There is in England 
little if any commercial arena theatre, 
and not a great deal is known about 
it, although various people who have 
seen it in America have written on the 
subject. Tyrone Guthrie, one of the 
leading English directors, is well known 
for his keenness on the idea, and within 
the next few years we may see its incep- 
tion on a large scale. 


This article, so far, has set out merely 
to be informative, but it would not be 
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possible to close without recording 
briefly my own impressions of America 
and its people. For me and most of my 
companions, it was the first visit, and so 
I left England with an open mind. Now, 
having spent two glorious months in the 
United States, my only wish is to return 
as soon as possible. It is a beautiful 
country with immense potentialities. I 
found the American people charming, 
interesting, and vital. That is the qual- 
ity which most impressed me. The gay, 
carefree attitude to life could be nothing 
if not refreshing. The war hysteria | 
could understand; the emphasis on ma- 
terial success is all too evident in my 
own country. If the Americans have a 
weakness, it lies in the words which 
were spoken to me in Chicago by a rep- 
resentative of one of the biggest weekly 
magazines, “the trouble with these peo- 
ple is that they cannot grow old grace- 
fully.” 

So much must pass without comment. 
The sleepy calm of Valparaiso, the lush 
tranquillity of Ann Arbor with its 
charming theatre; Bloomington and 
swimming at midnight in a thousand 
feet of icy water in a disused quarry; 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike in the 
blinding rain; the New York skyline— 
the scalding heat of underground dress- 
ing rooms—darting over Brooklyn 
Bridge. Every place had its moment, but 
for me the tour began and ended in the 
air. Chicago at night was the first flash 
of real beauty; it seemed, as we flew 
over it, as though there were millions 
of lights in every color shining out 
bright and clear. They were a welcome 
to which no one could fail to respond. 
As the plane left Idlewild I looked down 
to see the lights of New York flickering 
away in the distance. They made a fare- 
well, already sad, more poignant than 
ever. 


SHAW’S SOCIALIST LIFE FORCE 


EDWIN BURR PETTET 
Carleton College 


Shavian criticism frequently comes a 
cropper when it tries to resolve what ap- 
pears to be the paradox implicit in the 
playwright’s Life Force philosophy. The 
fault, however, is not wholly with 
Shaw’s critics. The foremost disciple 
and promoter of the Life Force seemed 
at first to play it straight, using up play 
and preface to assure us that the primary 
function of this optimistic, creative and 
positive power is to develop genius, 
work toward godhead, and, finally, to 
push us into the “whirlpool of pure in- 
telligence.” ‘Then with matchless Me- 
phistophelian sleight of hand, he pro- 
duced other plays and prefaces to dem- 
onstrate that the most powerful aspect 
of the Life Force—that operating in 
women—is merely driving for security, 
for the maintenance of the status quo, 
is constantly subordinating and defeat- 
ing genius-man by forcing him into the 
humiliating role of bread-winner. 


After a cancelling-out treatment so 
tantalizing, much like his “Science is al- 
ways wrong and religion is always right,” 
but “Science is the true Savior’ twister, 
his recommendation that we accept this 
mystic creative force as the only reason- 
able religious philosophy appears pre- 
posterous. The insistence upon having 
it both ways at once is what Eric Bent- 
ley has called the “both/and” in Shaw, 
a phrase enlightening in many re- 
spects, but one that encourages us al- 
Ways to presuppose a super-rationalism 
in the playwright’s thinking. It is not 
especially helpful in understanding 
Shaw to precede analysis by the judg- 
ment that his position on a given subject 
is likely to be both yes and no, Nor is 
it entirely fair to the playwright, imply- 


ing, as it does, a dualism where in many 
cases none exists. 

We need only a missing link to turn 
this provoking Life Force paradox into 
a satisfying consistency. That link is se- 
curity, economic and social security for 
life. And Shavian Socialism provides 
this condition, especially organized to 
release man from woman, free woman 
from herself, and to encourage the Life 
Force in strengthening its primary (il 
presently subordinated and _ diluted) 
function, the production of the greatest 
good (genius is Shaw’s synonym here) 
for the greatest number (every human 
being is Shaw’s synonym here). Shaw 
envisaged his Socialist state as logically 
the next politico-economic step toward 
that ideal environment wherein an ac- 
celerated progress of the Life Force 
toward godhead would be guaranteed. 

Shaw’s early defense of woman as a 
second-class citizen, charming and 
prophetic as it was, is here misleading 
and not to the point. Before he dis- 
covered Samuel Butler and the engaging 
possibilities of creative evolution, wom- 
an in society played a static role in 
Shaw’s thinking. For a decade or so, he 
busied himself with improving her state, 
rather than with analyzing her metabio- 
logical function. Gallantly, the youth- 
ful Shaw defended the humanity of 
woman against the bestiality of man, 
championing the sanctity of the womb 
against the violence of the groin. In the 
Quintessence of Ibsenism he wrote: 

It is not surprising that our society, being: di- 
rectly dominated by men, comes to regard 
Woman, not as an end in herself like Man, 
but solely as a means of ministering to his appe- 


tite. The ideal wife is one who does everything 
that the ideal husband likes, and nothing else. 
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Now to treat a person as a means instead of an 
end is to deny that person's right to live. And 
to be treated as a means to such an end as 
sexual intercourse with those who deny one’s 
right to live is insufferable to any human being. 
Woman, if she dared face the fact that she is 
being so treated, must either loathe herself or 
rebel. 

With the help of Bernard Shaw, women 
rebelled. 

But as his preoccupation with crea- 
tive evolution crystallized into the Life 
Force philosophy of Man and Superman 
and Back to Methuselah, the chattel- 
woman of Victorianism metamorphosed 
into a biologically precocious force in 
whose power the supposedly dominant 
male became merely slave labor. Sud- 
denly Shaw’s refrain had a different ca- 
dence. Hear it now as John Tanner 
sings it in Man and Superman 
You think that you are Ann’s suitor: that you 
are the pursuer and she the pursued, that it 
is your part to woo, to persuade, to prevail, to 
overcome. Fool: it is you who are the pursued. 
the marked-down quarry, the destined prey. 
You need not sit looking longingly at the bait 
through the wires of the trap. The door is open 
and will remain so until it shuts behind you 
forever. 

In Shaw’s philosophy of creative evo- 
lution, femaleness is represented as be- 
ing more primitive than maleness, in 
that is is more fundamental to the re- 
productive process. This primariness 
Shaw dramatized in Back to Methuselah 
where Lilith is represented as produc- 
ing Adam from within herself. In the 
beginning, Lilith, “who came_ before 
Adam and Eve .. .” was alone. There 
was no man with her. So she “sunders 
herself in twain” and Adam appears. 

In the hell scene from Man and Su- 
perman, Shaw described the primary 
work of woman as a biological drive: 
“Sexually, woman is Nature’s contriv- 
ance for perpetuating Nature’s highest 
achievement.” As for man: “Sexually 


{he] is woman’s contrivance for fulfill- 
ing Nature’s behest in the most econom- 
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ical way. [Woman] knows by instinct 
that far back in the evolutional process 
she invented [man], differentiated him, 
created him, in order to produce some- 
thing better than the single-sexed process 
can produce.” 

In other words: At the urging of the 
Life Force, woman created man for the 
purpose of assisting her in the creation 
of a being greater than himself; for al- 
though woman, it seems, can create 
mere men at will, she is not quite up to 
producing the Superman alone. Freed 
from the double duty of sowing and 
reaping by the appearance of man, 
woman could now devote all her bodily 
energies to the more demanding task of 
gestation, the task most dearly beloved 
of the Life Force. 

But by giving man so small a part in 
the process of reproduction, woman 
freed his energies as well, freed them for 
developing his vital inheritance along 
lines she did not prevision. Man, with so 
little to do in the business of keeping the 
world populated, began to go in heav- 
ily for extra-curricular activities, activi- 
ties which woman, preoccupied with the 
reproductive function and the dangers 
of insecurity, has neither the time nor 
the energy to participate in. He began 
to think thoughts and to seek out beauty, 
He became, in other words, an instru- 
ment of the Life Force in his own right, 
striving to advance mankind to a higher 
level of perfection and doing it with 
about as little help from woman as she 
had from him in the process of pro- 
ducing him. 

That, Shaw implied, is what woman 
gets for selfishly keeping so much of the 
child-bearing work to herself. “How 
rash and dangerous it was to invent a 
separate creature whose sole function 
was her own impregnation,” he wrote. 
For mark what has happened. First, man has 


multiplied in her hands until there are as 
many men as women; so that she has been un- 
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able to employ for her purposes more than a 
fraction of the immense energy she has left at 
his disposal by saving him the exhausting labor 
of gestation. This superfluous energy has gone 
to his brain and to his muscle. He has become 
too strong to be controlled by her bodily, and 
too imaginative and mentally vigorous to be 
content with mere self-reproduction. He has 
created civilization without consulting her, tak- 
ing her domestic labor for granted as the 
foundation of it. 


But woman, cunning creature that she 
is, has her way of getting back at man 
for being so selfish as to create civiliza- 
tion without consulting her. She has a 
bait that he cannot resist and a line for 
bringing him back to her purpose from 
which he seldom escapes. For, since 
woman is biologically primary and man 
biologically secondary, woman succeeds 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in 
turning man from a visionary into a 
worshipper of herself with the bait of 
sexual attraction. Once back to his spe- 
cifically biological function, man soon 
soon discovers the hook beneath the 
bait. He has been fastened down to the 
job of maintenance. He has been se- 
duced from the ecstasy of creation and 
traduced into the labor of breadwin- 
ning. Flattered by woman’s apparent 
faculty of being able to share his en- 
thusiasms, respond to his ideals, and 
echo his thoughts, man slips blissfully 
into the trap. But when the door has 
banged behind him forever, the femi- 
nine enthusiasms, the shared ideals, the 
disinterested interests are discarded, and 
the young man who would reform so- 
ciety, see visions, and talk with God, 
finds himself reduced by his triumphant 
mate into the role of breadwinner, a 
worker who will spend his life and ener- 
gies in the service of the Queen Bee. He 
has been brought to heel. In these nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred, man 
thinks the world well lost for the love 
of woman and loses it accordingly. 


But in the hundredth case, the man 
is a genius, the Superman. A genius 
is the repository of a special “potential” 
of life, an intellectual “sport” created 
solely for the purpose of carrying Life 
to higher levels by giving mankind a 
new insight into truth, a new concept 
of political association and moral obli- 
gation, or a new vision of beauty. As 
Shaw put it, a genius is one “selected 
by Nature to carry on the work of build- 
ing up an intellectual consciousness of 
her own instinctive purpose.” In the 
genius, the Life Force flows from such 
a voltage and for such a mighty purpose 
that he spurns being a mere tool in the 
service of woman. In his way, he is as 
unscrupulous and as determined in ful- 
filling his destiny as woman is in achiev- 
ing hers. In him, woman meets a pur- 
pose as impersonal and irresistible as her 
own. 

According to C. E. M. Joad, Shaw’s 
“genius” is “the vehicle of as direct and 
purposeful an inheritance from Life as 
the woman herself, and will sacrifice 
woman in the persuance of his purpose 
as ruthlessly as she sacrifices the ordinary 
man in the persuance of hers.’* 


Listen to the genius, John Tanner in 
Man and Superman, as he describes the 
unscrupulousness of the Artist-Man in 
his dealing with the Mother-Woman: 


The artist will let his wife starve, his children 
go barefoot, his mother drudge for his living at 
seventy, sooner than work at anything but his 
art. . . . Since marriage began, the great artist 
has been known as a bad husband. But he is 
worse: he is a child-robber, a blood-sucker, a 
hypocrite, and a cheat. Perish the race and 
wither a thousand women if only the sacrifice 
of them enable him to act Hamlet better, to 
paint a finer picture, to write a deeper poem, 
a greater play, a profounder philosophy! For 
mark you, Tavy, the artist’s work is to show 
us ourselves as we really are. Our minds are 


1C. E. M. Joad, “Shaw’s Philosophy” in 


G. B. S. go, edited by S. Winsten, p. 84. The 
interpretation of Shaw’s philosophy given here 
has been drawn from Joad’s analysis. 
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nothing but this knowledge of ourselves; and 
he who adds a jot to such knowledge creates 
new minds as surely as any woman creates new 
men. In the rage of that creation he is as 
ruthless as the woman, as dangerous to her as 
she to him, and as horribly fascinating. Of all 
human struggles there is none so treacherous 
and remorseless as the struggle between the art- 
ist man and the mother woman. Which shall 
use up the other? That is the issue between 
them. And it is all the deadlier because, in 
your romanticist cant, they love one another. 


Which shall use up the other? In 
Shaw's view, the progress of the world 
depends on the right answer as each 
masculine Life Force and each feminine 
Life Force struggles for mastery in a 
society unfriendly to both. For this 
struggle is not only between man and 
woman but between the forces of change 
and the status quo, between revolution 
and conservatism, between hope for the 
future and entrenchment in the present. 
And the issue is made still deadlier, be- 
cause the mother-woman wants the ge- 
nius-man above all other men. Instinc- 
tively and consciously she knows that in 
his seed lies the hope for still greater 
genius, the conception and care of whom 
marks the realization of her predistined 
purpose. 

But in our society, producing the 
genius child is accomplished only at the 
expense of destroying the genius-father, 
for God and Mammon cannot equally 
be served. Fortunately, like newly born 
tropical fish who save themselves from 
their fry-eating mothers by hiding under 
rocks, some genius escapes the clutches 
of women in each generation, But is it 
only upon this occasional escape of the 
genius that the Life Force depends for 
the progress of mankind toward the 
whirlpool of intelligence? Does the 
mechanism of the double-sexed process 
that has brought man to his present 
high level of intelligence contain a flaw 
that must prevent mankind from devel- 
oping further? 
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Shaw’s answers to these questions are 
not to be found either in his plays 
dramatizing creative evolution and/or 
the man-woman relationship, or in the 
supplementary prefaces which expand 
upon doctrines promoted in the plays. 
The paradox at the close of Man and 
Superman is not resolved in Back to 
Methuselah. It simply does not exist. 
In the later play, man’s progress toward 
redemption from the flesh is well under 
way despite the presence of females. Un- 
fortunately for purposes of synthesis 
(never a light matter in Shaw) the cause 
for the disappearance of the sexual di- 
lemma is only implied: but in spite of 
the sketchy exposition of the social or- 
der of the Ancients in Back to Methuse- 
lah, they evidently enjoy an economic 
enviroment not dissimilar to the kind 
Shaw proposed in An Intelligent Wom- 
an’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
and in Everybody’s Political What’s 
What. 

In the “Tragedy of an Elderly Gen- 
tleman” (part four of Back to Methuse- 
lah), Zoo doesn’t even know what a 
pauper is. She has no conception of any 
definition of class, has never heard the 
words “trespass” or “landlord,” and has 
no knowledge of money. Obviously, 
she lives in a society where such words 
are obsolete or archaic having only his- 
torical significance. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to as- 
sume that before man can reach that 
state of control at which his mind en- 
tirely dominates matter (the ultimate 
goal of the Life Force), he is obliged to 
adjust his environment to the require- 
ments biologically necessary to the sus- 
tenance and development of life. Wom- 
an’s need to dominate and control man 
for purposes of subsistence, to force him 
into a contractual guarantee of her and 
her offsprings’ security, is not the conse- 
quence of a contrary or incongruous 
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whim of an irresponsible Life Force at 
odds with itself. It is rather a symptom 
of a disorderly social system, mereiy an 
emergency life-saving technique—a sec- 
ond-rate and faulty one at that. So 
long as economic insecurity exists and 
man’s energies are diffused in his strug- 
gle for material subsistence, the special 
business of the Life Force (its conquest 
of matter) is reserved for a fortunate 
few who are able to sidestep somehow 
the pressures of the struggle for mere 
survival, 

Constantly willing mutations, the 
Life Force carefully protects each grow- 
ing organism: the jealously guarded 
germ cell that grows into the constantly 
tended fetus. The gestation period is a 
miracle of perfected supply and demand. 
So precisely has the Life Force developed 
this process that the social and economic 
environment of the pre-natal child lacks 
nothing towards its preparation for 
emergence into a higher (not more com- 
plex) environment. That man is cogniz- 
ant of this is evidenced by his own de- 
velopment of and insistence upon highly 
skilled pre-natal care. 

Shaw believed that the Life Force cre- 
ated the double-sexed process in order 
to create in turn a higher being. It 
evolved the gestation period of depend- 
ence and security within the mother’s 
body not fortuitously, but that it might 
secure at birth a more highly complex, 
more fully developed organism than 
lower forms can produce. Through this 
double-sexed process and a_ gestation 
period of pre-natal security, the Life 
Force has succeeded in developing at 
least one animal, according to Shaw, 


who is able to reason, who is capable of 


carrying forward her aims and _ ideals. 
It seems logical to infer, then, .that the 
Life Force operating in man continues 
to aspire in the direction of security, a 
condition wherein the mind and spirit 
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are released to gallop ahead as far as 
thought can reach. Shaw’s brand of So- 
cialism was constructed to provide such 
security post-natally, for to Shaw life is 
the gestation period of consciousness, 
the precious direction-finder of Life’s 
will. His brand of Socialism proposes 
“that a life interest in the Land and 
Capital of the nation is the birthright of 
every indivdual born within its con- 
fines; that access to this birthright should 
not depend upon the will of any private 
person other than the person seeking 
it.” It requires “that the state should 
secure a liberal education and an equal 
share in the national industry for each 
of its units.”” This equal share does not 
mean an initial prefunctory gift, but a 
continuing administration of equal, pe- 
riodic incomes for everyone. 


Although Shaw arrived at post-natal 
equality of incomes by eliminating as 
unreasonable all other systems of wealth 
distribution, it is the Life Force’s ‘“mys- 
tic will to equality,” as Shaw called it, 
not his reasoning, that has determined 
this social policy. Equality of incomes 
post-natally was to Shaw simply a logical 
corollary to pre-natal equality. 


When it was argued that Socialism, 
even Shaw’s, would operate to check, 
not encourage an abundant flow of 
goods and services, Shaw was able always 
to meet conjecture with conjecture and 
maintained his economic case to his own 
satisfaction. But goods and services in 
abundance was never Shaw’s desidera- 
tum. His goal was not more “matter” 
but an increasing and more intelligent 
control over matter. In his later years 
he became iess and less interested in 
economic man and more fascinated with 
the possibilities of philosophic man. 
Equality of income emerged not as a 
goal in itself, but as a means of equal- 
izing intellectual opportunity and inter- 
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marriageability. By freeing man from 
“bread and butter matters” through 
equalizing incomes, Shaw thought to 
create a condition in which “the largest 
possibilities of human nature are no 
longer starved,” an economic atmosphere 
where man could press on to the goal of 
“redemption from the flesh to the vor- 
tex freed from matter, to the whirlpool 


of pure intelligence . . .~ 
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His, then, would be a society in which 
woman is freed from the regressive ac- 
tion of fastening the male to her apron- 
strings in order to win security for her- 
self and offspring. Gone would be her 
nervous preoccupation with bed and 
board. Society has become the post-natal 
womb. Both men and women are free 
to climb aboard the bandwagon of the 
Life Force. 


ADULTS IN PLAYS FOR CHILDREN* 
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whether they are actors, directors, scenic 
or costume artists, or mechanics. The 
need to share is a fundamental human 
trait. Any life or any community is the 
richer for developing it. 

2) Adults may be harder to free from 
some effects of environment than chil- 
dren, but they can comprehend more 
fully what Children’s Theatre is all 
about. Adult actors will—eventually— 
understand, if you say to them: “An ex- 
perience of today may take half or all 
your lifetime, or even a century or two, 
to show its full results.” Every oldster 
who is not just a fossil of his earlier self 
knows how his later years interpret to 
him his earlier ones. A play (if it is 
true to the way things actually go on in 
this marvellous world of ours) can con- 
dense a beginning and middle and end 
of a given force in a given situation into 
a story which a child audience can ex- 
perience with fateful intensity in the 
short time it sits watching. Note that | 
say “experience,” not “comprehend in- 
tellectually.” It becomes part of the res- 
ervoir of experiences, which, whether 
consciously remembered or forgotten, 
still, as psychiatry stresses, influence to 
an almost incredible degree the pattern 
of the growing self, and help determine 
whether the individual ends in a prison 
or a mental hospital, or whether he 
grows up to lead a rich and worthwhile 
life. You can say to your adult actor: 
“This play shows how this particular 
force in this particular situation works 
out—soon or late—in human life. Your 
role contributes this or that to the 
whole.” His acting will grow in depth 
and sincerity to the good of the unity 
and power of the play. 

3) Adults can more fully understand 
and use their relation to the audience. 
They can realize relative values in au- 
dience response and can therefore de- 
velop detailed techniques for control- 
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ling it. They can learn how to hold an 
audience spellbound; how to deal with 
differing spans of attention, and with 
various degrees of maturity: how to 
build up the excitement the children 
hunger for just far enough and then to 
relax it, and so forth. Early experiment 
in audience control taught us to say, 
when the audience response was not 
what we wanted, “There is something 
wrong on the stage.” Winifred Ward 
does not agree with this; and Winifred 
has a way of being right. Therefore I 
have given a dozen years to careful ex- 
periment and observation of our own 
audiences, and I have watched and gath- 
ered reports of other audiences. I am 
still sure that under our conditions at 
the Goodman, if the audience response 
is wrong, something is wrong behind the 
footlights and can be corrected. 


Of these conditions two are perhaps 
unusual. Each play has around twenty 
performances; and the audiences vary 
widely in age and social background. 
For instance, one morning we played to 
an audience we had invited from settle- 
ments we had never been able to include 
before in our annual offering of a per- 
formance to some group that couldn't 
pay for it. That afternoon our custo 
mary paid audience came, alone, or 
with parents, or in small groups—a club, 
a birthday party, etc. That evening at 
seven a parent-teachers’ group in one of 
our most sophisticated surburbs bought 
the performance and brought a homo 
geneous group with a generous sprink- 
ling of parents and teachers. The emo- 
tional response of the three groups was 
identical—spelibound silence, laughter, 
excitement, in the same places. But 
their ways of showing their feeling were 
very different. At ome point Aladdin 
was in danger, and forgot the magic 
ring he had never yet used. All audi- 
ences were at first leaning forward in 
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the same breathless suspense. The sub- 
urban group began unconsciously turn- 
ing imaginary rings on their fingers. 
Several whispered without knowing it, 
“The ring” The afternoon group not 
only turned imaginary rings, but several 
children held a hand high as if to call 
Aladdin's attention to it. In the settle- 
ment audience, one shout of “The ring'” 
was taken up full-voiced by the whole 
group. One even capped the tumult 
with, “God damn it, turn the ring!” No 
one laughed: all the audiences respond- 
ed to the ways the actors had learned of 
quieting and relaxing them. 

On the other hand, in a recent play 
with Lincoln im the lead. it was not 
only the freedom of showing their feel- 
ings that differed, but the equality and 
intensity of the emotions aroused. Early 
in the play Lincoln showed great eager- 
ness to buy a volume of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, but could not tape up 
the price. An audience from one of the 
most poverty-stricken sections of the 
city identified with Lincoln's disap 
pointment to an amazing degree: their 
sympathy was intense and audible. And 
when. later in the play, a barrel he had 
bought out of sympathy from passing 
covered-wagon emigrants proved to con- 
tain all four of the precious books, they 
burst imto vociferous cheers. More so 
phisticated audiences were so impressed 
by the fine garments also im the barrel 
that the actors learned not to lift them 
out ull after Lincoln had had 2 chance 
to show his joy over the books. Then 
warm smiles and nods of satisfaction 
greeted the books. Again. when a po 
litical opponent charged Lincoln with 2 
lack of education and called him “a 
common joker who can’t even make 2 
store pay” the first audience drowned 
him out with partisan “boos” and cries 
of, “We want Lincoln!” Other audi- 
ences watched with superior smiles or 


even low waves of scornful laughter. 
Clearly the majority of them remeéember- 
ed how great Lincoln became 2nd iis 
tened to the tirade with more amused 
comtempt than anger. But all audiences 
were delighted when the neighborhood 
wrestler could stand it no longer and 
drove the “speechifier™ from the soap 
box with 2 show of fists. 

Although our many performances and 
variety of audiences give our actors a 
good laboratory for learning to control 
2 child audience, college and commun- 
ity groups may have equal. and some- 
times better, opportunities for gaining 
such skill. For example, cach actor, de- 
signer, etc. of a given play can study au- 
diences at other plays given by their own 
or other groups, report what they note 
and apply what they learn in their next 
role or task. A fairly stable group will 
thus, in time, develop a body of tech 
niques which newcomers in the group 
can readily absorb during rehearsal 
Even though whole audiences are not 
marked by differemces im social back- 
ground, alert observers will discover 
varying types of respomse due to age. 
home and sccial environment, etc. (as 
we do im all our audiences} and learn 
how to use voice, facial expression, ac- 
tion, timing. the picture-book quality 
of the stage so that no one im the audi- 
enc: is either overwrought or left un- 
moved. Adult actors can thus learn how 
to include each child im the experience 
to the greatest fullmess and depth possi- 
ble at his age and stage of development. 
Even when the audience is restricted to 
a defmite age group, such differences 
stand out. Some five-year-olds are stirred 
by the beauty or profundity of 2 mo 
ment om the stage, while some twelve- 
year-olds are merely engromed by “What 
happens mext?” Some twelve-vear-olds 
grasp overtones of meaning, while others 
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year-olds are entranced by the picture. 
A play can be so produced that each 
child’s need is met at one and the same 
time. 

Adults can profit by rigorous rehear- 
sal not right for children. In a child 
cast, the director's chief concern is the 
good of the actors; in an adult cast, the 
good of the audience. A sense of sharing 
their play. involving a few technical de- 
tails, can well be added to the joys of 
spontaneous creative dramatics but few 
children are ready physically, emotion- 
ally or intellectually for the exacting 
analysis of character and meanings, the 
consciousness of relative pace and vol- 
ume, and the training in voice, projec- 
tion, and movement that can follow the 
early creative stages of adult rehearsal 
to make the play an artistic whole suited 
to the needs of a child audience. Adult 
actors can therefore successfully offer 
children plays which in characterization, 
meaning and artistic quality are beyond 
the capabilities of child actors. Children 
in an audience do not consciously note 
such qualities but each, according to his 
age and developing personality pattern 
gives them absorbed “total organism” 
response that is awe-inspiring to watch. 
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Our research has found such experiences 
to be a formative force in later play and 
creative activities in art, music, dramat- 
ics and, in many cases, conscious think- 
ing. 

Considering plays acted by adults along 
with other aspects of dramatic experi- 
ence for children, we workers in Chil- 
dren's Theatre are justified in dreaming 
a dream and working toward its fulfill- 
ment from whatever angle varying con- 
ditions allow. In time, we will give all 
our children the developing experience 
of adequate creative dramatics under 
wise and expert leadership plus fairly 
frequent chances to see plays of high ar- 
tistic quality and rich overtones of mean- 
ing, acted by adults or occasionally with 
adults in the adult roles zzd children 
who are physically and emotionally 
ready to profit by the necessary rehearsal 
in the child roles. Finally, we shall have 
to add—{the newest dream of all) at 
least one annual professional perform- 
ance of an outstanding play for children 
by a visiting member of the Regional 
Branch of the National Theatre whose 
organization and financing is now under 
earnest committee study. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATIC DIRECTOR 
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Each year throughout the country 
hundreds of teachers are hired as direc- 
tors of dramatics, many of them English 
teachers whose only touch with theatre 
has been through a cursory course in 
drama as an undergraduate. Others, 
perhaps, have seen professional theatre 
productions, but for the most part, they 
have had no actual training or expe- 
rience in the actual functioning of a 
theatre organization—the intricacies of 
staging, lighting, makeup, costuming, 
and perhaps most important of all, the 
fine art of directing. Many go into these 
jobs as directors with a certain degree 
of hesitancy which is often dispelled by 
well-meaning administrators and fellow 
teachers who minimize the role of 
dramatics in the school curriculum. 

As a result, the teacher undertakes the 
role of director of dramatics without 
adequate knowledge, without training 
or experience and actually without a 
real desire for the job. Consequently, 
problems arise. The director has dif- 
ficulty finding suitable plays for his situ- 
ation and available equipment. He has 
technical difficulties, problems in make- 
up, lighting, and directing. 

Is this an unduly dark view? The fol- 
lowing study* indicates that it is not. 
The study sought to determine the cur- 
rent status of dramatic education in the 
secondary schools, what type of training 
dramatic directors have had, what their 
backgrounds have been, what experience 
they have had in the theatre, what their 
function is as dramatic directors, and 
how effective their programs in drama2- 
tics are. Although the study is limited 
geographically to schools in northeast- 


*Originally made for a master’s thesis by the 
author at Kent State University. Ohio. in 1948 


ern Ohio, there is good reason to think 
that the situation is substantially repre- 
sentative of conditions throughout the 
country. 


Procedure 

A questionnaire. containing 36 ques 
tions was sent to 367 dramatic directors 
representing county, city, and private 
or parochial schools with enrollments 
ranging from 33 to over 3000 pupils. 

Questions asked pertained to three 
major areas: 1) qualifications of direc- 
tor. including: academic training, de- 
grees held. length of service, teaching 
experience, experience im dramatics, 
membership in dramatic societies: 2) 
function of director, including: title 
and number of subjects taught, extra 
curricular responsibilities, pay; 3) ef- 
fectiveness of dramatic programs, in- 
cluding: time devoted to dramatics, 
number and function of dramatic so 
cieties, participation im contests and 
festivals, number and types of plays pro- 
duced each year, recognition given out- 
standing drama students, extent of par- 
ticipation in dramatics, yearly budget, 
adequacy of theatre equipment, values 
derived from dramatic participation. 

Completed questionnaires were re- 
turned by 15: schools or a total of 4: 
percent, and the answers to 21 question- 
naires oF 13 percent indicated that 
dramatic activities in those schools were 
so limited as to be practically non-ex- 
istent. Consequently, the survey was 
based on the answers of 130 directors, of 
which 32 percent were men and 68 per- 
cent were women. Not all questions 
were answered by all directors so that 
all percentages are based on the total 
number of answers for each question. 


Background and Training 

The answers to the questionnaire 
showed that the directors have had their 
academic training in 50 colleges and 
universities. All but four of the direc- 
tors hold degrees; several have done 
some work beyond the B.A., 33 percent 
have a master’s degree, two the doctor- 
ate. A majority of the degrees were 
granted in the relatively immediate 
past, 47 percent in the period between 
1940-1948. 

Over 85 percent have either a major 
or minor in English, while speech is 
second as a major subject and fourth 
as a minor subject. History ranks in 
third place as a major and second place 
as a minor subject. Seven directors ma- 
jored and three minored in dramatic 
art. 

Teaching experience ranged from less 
than one year to over 40 years with the 
average number of years being 11. Thir- 
ty-one percent of the directors have been 
in the teaching profession five years or 
less, and exactly 50 percent have been 
teaching or directing dramatics five 
vears or less. 


Professional Affiliations 

Only 22 percent of the directors are 
members of a professional speech or- 
ganization, although some are members 
of more than one. Fourteen such organ- 
izations were mentioned, but member- 
ship in the American Educational Thea- 
tre Association, the Speech Association 
of America, and the Northeastern Ohio 
Dramatic Teachers Association was in- 
dicated most frequently. Other organ- 
izations named by more than one direc- 
tor included the Ohio High School 
Speech League, Pi Kappa Delta, Alpha 
Psi Omega, and National Thespians. 


Dramatic Experience 
In most cases the dramatic experience 
of the directors has been limited to act- 


ing (70 percent) .or directing (51 per- 
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cent) amateur theatricals, although 47 
percent have given dramatic readings, 
22 percent have written radio scripts, 
30 percent have given lectures and 34 
percent have done some radio broad- 
casting. Less than 1 percent have writ- 
ten plays or articles, 20 percent have 
served as officers in local dramatic or- 
ganizations, and 12 percent have had 
professional experience in the theatre 
either as am actor or a director. Only 
one director has had plays accepted by a 
recognized publisher. 


Teaching Assignments 

Teaching assignments are varied: a 
total of 43 different school subjects are 
taught by the directors. In keeping 
with their preparation, 72 percent teach 
English. 68 percent teach speech (in- 
cluding stagecraft, debate, radio and 
speech correction) and 16 percent teach 
courses in dramatics. Ranking next to 
Enylish and speech imstructors as dra- 
matic directors are the Latin, physical 
education. and mathematics teachers. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

Besides their work as dramatic direc- 
tors, most of the teachers are responsible 
also for other extra-curricular activities. 
Thirty-five different activities were 


named including the job of class ad- 


viser, the direction of all speech activi- 
ties including debate, radio and stage- 
craft clubs, and in a few instances the 
director of dramatics is responsible also 
for the publication of both the school 
yearbook and school paper. 

Most of the teachers direct either 
one or two extra-curricular activities, but 
a small number have charge of three. 
and one person manages six such out- 
side activities. 

Remuneration 

Of the 13: directors amswerimg the 
questionnaire, only 24 percemt receive 
additional compensation for their work 


as director of dramatics, and an addi- 
tional three are to be resmbursed for this 
extra work im the near future. This ex- 
tra money ranges from what one teach- 
er termed “an average of ten cents an 
hour” to 2 maximum of $150.00 per 
year. Two teachers receive $50.00 per 
play, while another receives $25.00 per 
play, but the over-all picture is one of 
wide variation, with the consensus be- 
ing that such remuneration is war- 
ramted. Suggestions for this added com- 
pensation ranged from “at least mileage 
to amd from practices” to $50.00 per 
plav. Several declared that since athletic 
directors usually receive imereased sal- 
aries, dramatic directors should receive 
similar reimbursement. 


Admimistratwe Support 
Apparently dramatics is still treated 
by a majority of school administrators 
as a purely extracurricular activity, 
since 59 percent of the directors are 
giver: no school time for work im dra 
matics, tem are given ome period a dav, 
five are given two periods a day, and 
the remainder indicated a wide varia- 
tion im the amount of school time spent 
im the teaching or direction of dra 
matics. 
Dramatic Organizations 

Dramatic clubs have been organized 
im 37 (28 percent) of the schools; 23 
schools have one, ten schools have two, 
and four schools have three such or- 
ganizations. Im two of the schools, how- 
ever, the dramatic societies do mot ac- 
tually produce plays, but are merely 
traiming devices. Most of the clubs are 
local organizations: however, member- 
ship im the National Thesptan Society 
is held by 13 groups. 

The average number of participants 
im these dramatic societies is 34, and 
they produce am average of two full 
length plays each year together with an 
average of three one-act plays. 
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Festtvals and Contests 

Each year throughout the state of 
Ohio, various drama festivals and con- 
tests are held, partly im the hope of en 
couraging and stimulating improved 
dramatic activity im the secondary 
schools. The survey indicated that a 
relatively small percentage of the 
schools participate im such activities, 2 
though some schools participate im more 
tham one. Only 12 schools (less tham to 
percent) were to have participated im 
state dramatic tournaments during the 
school year, 1947-1948. Eighteen schools 
were to have participated im regional 
contests, ome im 2 county contest, ome im 
a city comtest. and ome im what was 
termed a “local” contest. 

The dearth of participation m dra 
matic tournaments was further demon- 
strated bw the fact that only to percent 
had won awards im this connection dur- 
ing the period 1943-1948, although a 
few schools had won several ratings or 


awards. 


Awards 

Less tham 50 percent of the schools 
gramt awards of amy kind for participa- 
tion im dramatics. The certificate award 
is the ome most frequently made, and 
the presentation of letters, medals and 
pins is a2 common practice. Further- 
more, a majority of the awards are given 
for superior acting. Only one school 
gives scholarships—two each year of 
$roo.co each—and only ome school of- 
fers am award for technical theatre ac- 
complishment. 
Student Interest 

In approximately $2 percemt of the 
schools, dramatic participation is lim 
ited. Half of the directors imdicate fair 
participation, 32 percent indicate that 
too few studemts participate, amd 15 
percemt imdicate that a2 comparatively 
large number of. students participate. 


Directors were asked to list some of the 
reasons for limited participation in dra- 
matics, of which the following were the 
most frequently mentioned: 1) lack of 
time hinders the organization of a 
program in dramatics; 2) participation 
is limited primarily by tradition to jun- 
iors and seniors; 3) boys are particu- 
larly averse to participation; 4) dra- 
matics is overshadowed by athletics, 
forensics, or music: 

Despite the handicaps thus far out- 
lined, almost half of the directors in- 
dicated increased interest in dramatics 
over the period of 1943-1948, although 
the reason for this was not apparent 
from the findings of the survey. A de- 
crease in interest during that same pe- 
riod was reported in only 15 schools. 

Also, despite their extreme limitations 
in training and background, the lack of 
time and cooperation from other de- 
partments, and the general inadequacy 
of theatrical equipment, the teachers in 
charge of dramatic education indicated 
that they consider the dramatic activi- 
ties of their schools as being good, or at 


least fairly good. 


Sponsorship 

Class plays far outrank all other classi- 
fications. Thirty-six percent of the 
schools give class plays exclusively; 85 
percent of the schools produce senior 
plays, 70 percent produce junior class 
plays, and 2 percent produce either 
freshman or sophomore plays. Only a 
little over 6 percent of the schools pre- 
sent plays with participation on a 
school-wide basis. Dramatic club plays 
are given in 29 percent of the schools, 
and National Thespian plays in 13 per- 
cent. 


Number of Plays 

By using an arithmetical average, it 
was found that each school would have 
produced an average of two three act 
plays and one one-act play during the 
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school year. Six schools produced oper- 
ettas, three schools gave radio plays, 
and one school produced a civic pageant. 

Approximately 65 percent of the di- 
rectors are satisfied with the number 
of plays currently being produced, al- 
though many observed that the allot- 
ment of more time and better schedul- 
ing would permit them to do more. 
Suggestions made by the directors who 
are dissatisfied with the situation in- 
cluded the production of a faculty play 
each year and the presentation of more 
one-act plays. In most of these in- 
stances, however, lack of time prevents 
such expansion. 


Types of Plays 

An examination of the titles of plays 
produced from 1945-1948 (a total of 
353 different plays) shows that no one 
play was used by a large number of 
schools. A majority of the plays were 
given only once and in only two in- 
stances (Dear Ruth and Our Town) 
were plays given as many as nine times. 

The three-act comedy is the typical 
choice of which the following were the 
most popular: Junior Miss, A Case of 
Springtime, Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay, You Can’t Take It With You, 
Don’t Take My Penny, Spring Fever, 
and Arsenic and Old Lace. The three- 
act mystery thriller ranked next to the 
comedy in number of productions. 

A very few schools have gone into a 
more serious vein with the presentation 
of such plays as Tomorrow the World, 
The Eve of St. Mark, The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, Harriet and Kind 
Lady, but in no case was any of these 
plays given by more than four schools 
during the period studied. Two schools 
tried Shakespearean drama with pro- 
ductions of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Twelfth Night. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the forego- 
ing plays are in a minority. 
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Approximately 88 percent of the di- 
rectors produce royalty plays, and in 
those cases where non-royalty plays are 
used either infrequently or exclusively, 
lack of funds was the reason most often 
given. 

Financing 

Eighty-seven directors indicated that 
they work with no budget whatsoever, 
and the directors who have money at 
their disposal indicated a wide variation 
in the amount spent for dramatics. The 
expenditures range from a low of $15.00 
to a high of $:600 a year for dramatic 
activities, and the average vearly budget 
is $264.31. 

In g1 percent of the schools the plays 
are financed exclusively through the 
sale of tickets; a few schools sell adver- 
tising to help in the financing or take 
the money for play production from a 
class treasury. In two schools the board 
of education is called upon to finance 
all plays, while in two other cases, plays 
are financed from the treasury of a 
school activity fund. In only one school 
is a dramatic fund drawn upon for this 
purpose. 

Disposition of Funds 

The proceeds derived from dramatic 
productions are rarely returned to a 
dramatic fund and therefore are not 
available for future use by dramatic 
groups. In 65 percent of the schools the 
entire proceeds from dramatic produc- 
tions go into a class treasury with the 
result that the profits from the major- 
ity of plays accrue to the class rather 
than to the activity. In only 15 percent 
of the schools are the proceeds returned 
to a dramatic fund, while in six percent 
of the schools the proceeds go into a 
general school or activity fund. In other 
instances, the proceeds go toward the 
publication of the school yearbook or 
the purchase of band uniforms, even to 
the English department. or to the ath- 
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letic department to help liquidate a 
debt. 


Physical Facilities 

A large majority, 69 percent of the 
schools, have the combined gymnasium- 
auditorium type of theatre; 26 percent 
have separate theatres; and two schools 
have both types. Fifty percent of the 
directors expressed the belief, however, 
that the type of theatre which they cur- 
rently have is adequate for the limited 
work which thev do, although stage 
equipment is meager as demonstrated 
by the following quotes: “The last 
stage equipment was bought 20 years 
ago.” “Everything we have needs to be 
replaced.” “Our equipment consists of 
nothing but a few door frames.” Storage 
space for scenery is imadequate, light- 
ing equipment is generally poor. Facili- 
ties for dressing and makeup are inade- 
quate or non-existent, and about 50 per- 
cent of the stages are declared to be 
much too small. 

Estimates of the value of equipment 
ran from $2.00 in one school to a high 
of $5,000 in another school, with the 
average being $1,100. Only one percent 
of the directors indicated that they had 
good equipment; all the others had 
either fair or poor. 


Values of Dramatic Study 

Twenty-three different values to be 
derived from the study of dramatics 
were listed by the directors. Leading the 
list were such things as the development 
of poise, personality, group responsi- 
bility, amd self assurance; the opportun- 
ity for self expression, experience in ap- 
pearing before the public, and speech 
improvement. Mentioned by only two 
or three directors were such things as 
the development of an appreciation, in- 
terest amd skills in dramatics, the de- 


‘velopment of creative initiative, good 


entertainment, leadership, and group 
comaraderie. 
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Factors Needed for Improvement 

The directors indicated 26 items 
which they believed to be the most im- 
portant factors needed to improve dra- 
matic programs. Listed in the order of 
their importance as disclosed by the di- 
rectors were the following needs: 1) 
more time to be devoted to dramatics; 
2) improved physical facilities; 3) more 
experienced dramatic directors; 4) more 
money; 5) wider dramatic participation; 
6) a better coordinated program of dra- 
matics; 7) improved faculty and ad- 
ministrative support; 8) addition of a 
course in drama to the curriculum; g) 
fostering the idea that a play has a 
purpose other than that of raising 
money; 10) reduction of teaching 
load; 11) recognition of dramatics on a 
par with other activities; 12) more care- 
ful play selection; 13) hiring of a tech- 
nical assistant; 14) formation of a dra- 
matic society. 


Future Plans 

There were plans to provide for more 
participation in dramatics, to produce 
more plays, to improve stage and equip- 
ment, to start a dramatic club, and to 
add a course in speech and drama to the 
curriculum, but these plans existed in 
the minds of only a very small minority. 
Fifty-three percent of the directors in- 
dicated no plans for improvement or 
expansion. 


Training and Quality 

A further breakdown of the answers 
to the questionnaire attempted to de- 
termine whether or not there was anv 
relationship between the training and 
background of the directors and the 
amount, quality, and extent of partici- 
pation in dramatics. The answers to 
each questionnaire gave an indication 
of the calibre of the over-all dramatic 
program in each school. On the basis 
of this over-all performance, the ques- 
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tionnaires were divided into four groups 
ranging from those having the poorest 
dramatic programs to those having the 
best dramatic programs in terms of the 
number and type of plays given, the 
range of participation, participation in 
contests and festivals, and the amount 
and quality of equipment. Comparison 
of these results with the training and 
background of each instructor showed 
that the most poorly equipped teachers 
taught in those schools which had the 
poorest dramatic programs. As teacher 
experience and training increased, the 
amount and quality of dramatic produc- 
tion increased. The survey showed no 
direct relationship between the size of 
the school and the calibre of the dra- 
matic programs. 


The “Average” Director 


From the survey it is possible to de- 
scribe, in some detail, the “average” di- 
rector of dramatics, assuming that the 
sample tested is representative of condi- 
tions throughout the country. In most 
instances this director is a woman, a re- 
cent graduate having an A.B. degree 
from an accredited college or university 
and eleven years teaching experience. 
She has been at her current post five 
years or less and has been a director of 
dramatics for five years. She has had 
limited experience as an actor or direc- 
tor of amateur theatricals. She receives 
no extra remuneration for her work as 
director of dramatics and chafes under 
the condition. As an undergraduate she 
majored in English and minored in his- 
tory. She teachers English and directs 
at least two extra-curricular activities. 
She does all her work as dramatic direc- 
tor on an extra-curricular basis and is 
the only person on the staff so engaged. 
She produces two full length plays each 
year and one one-act. Her groups do 
not enter dramatic festivals or contests, 
and she does not belong to a profes- 
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sional speech organization. She works 
with inadequate equipment, no budget, 
has few if any plans for the future, and 
indicates maintenance of the status quo 
for four main reasons: lack of training 
and experience, lack of funds, lack of 
time, and lack of physical facilities. 

If the dramatic programs in many 
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high schools throughout the country 
are poor or inadequate, in spite of the 
recommendations for-improvement that 
have been made by experts for many 
years, a principal cause appears to be 
that too many dramatic directors are 
still ill-trained and ill-prepared for their 
work. 


CREATIVE WORK IN GRADUATE STUDY IN THEATRE* 


During the year 1950, the sub-com- 
mittee on Graduate Work considered 
graduate study with the purpose of de- 
fining those principles which may be 
expected to produce effective leaders for 
the living theatre, particularly the edu- 
cational and non-professional theatre. 
The committee was especially concerned 
with the place of creative work in a 
program of graduate study «n theatre. 


The chairman defined the subject and 
the problem with the help of Paul 
Kozelka, Chairman of the College and 
University Work Project Committee, 
then appointed committee members 
who had had experience with the prob- 
lems of offering graduate degrees and 
who represented, as far as possible, insti- 
tutions widely distributed geographic- 
ally. 

The chairman defined the problem 
for the committee members and fur- 
nished each with a preliminary state- 
ment which contained several conflict- 
ing points of view. Committee members 
were invited to revise the statement, 
add new items, and strike out others. 
The responses of the members were tab- 
ulated and a new statement was sub- 
mitted to them. The whole procedure 
was repeated, a tentative report was 
submitted to the group, and the fol- 
lowing report was written on the basis 
of the responses. 


* Report of the sub-committee on Graduate 
Work, 1950. This committee functioned as a 
section of the College and University Work 
Project Committee under the chairmanship of 
Paul Kozelka. Members included Campton Bell 
(Denver), John Conway (Washington), Theo- 
dore Fuchs (Northwestern), Marian Gallaway 
(Alabama), Arnold Gillette (Iowa), Hubert 
Heffner (Stanford), Paul Kozelka (Columbia), 
Barclay Leatham (Western Reserve), Frank 
McMullan (Yale), Boyd Smith (Yale), and 


+ Harold Crain /lowa), chairman. 


A. Research in the program of the grad- 
uate Student in theatre 

1. Principles for planning the research 
program 

a. At any level research should con- 
tribute not only to the under- 
standing but also to the art and 
craft of a forward-looking, living 
theatre. 

b. Traditional areas and traditional 
methods of research need to be 
supplemented by opening up new 
frontiers, by developing new 
techniques, and by leading in new 
directions which cross depart- 
mental lines when necessary. 

c. The program should be designed 
to develop both vision and initi- 
ative in the student. 


2. Areas 


Playwriting techniques 

Teaching methods 

Director’s methods 

Voice problems 

Scenic design 

Production methods 

Lighting techniques and equip- 

ment design 

h. Theatre history 

i. Experimental aesthetics 

j. Methods of evaluation 

k. Methods of studying audience re- 
action 

|. Tests of personality and talent 

m. Dramatic literature 

n. Critical surveys of work done 

o. Surveys of areas where work is to 
be done 

p. Exploration of research tech- 
niques 

q. Collection of records and data 

toward future historical and ex- 

perimental studies 
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r. Studies in the psychology of actors 

s. Studies in expressive behavior 

t. Studies in the philosophy and 
style of the innovators (Copeau, 
Lugné-Poé, etc.) 

u. Television 


B. Creative work in the program of the 
graduate student 
1. Place in the curriculum: 

a. The proper place in the educa- 
tional sequence for genuine crea- 
tive work is in the graduate de- 
partments. 

b. Creative work of an original na- 
ture is to be expected of the 
graduate student. 

c. Genuine creative work’ of a high 
calibre should be recognized as 
valid material for presentation 
as the thesis or dissertation. 

2. Areas 

a. Playwriting 

b. Acting 

c. Production methods and _ styles 
of presentation 

d. Preparation of the production 

book 

Techniques of direction 
Scenic design 

Lighting design and methods 
Costume design and methods 


C. Courses of a creative nature in the 
curriculum 
1. Principles guiding their inclusion: 

a. Courses in many areas and of 
many kinds may be included as 
long as they develop artist-lead- 
ers and artist-teachers. 

b. Study for the M.A. should de- 
velop a high degree of compe- 
tence in theatre arts. 

c. Study for the doctorate should de- 
velop the philosophy, the vision, 
the perspective, the master-art- 
istry, the authority, which come 
of a valuable and original con- 
tribution to the field. 


Specific courses 


Research methods 

Playwriting 

Acting (M.A. level only) 
Directing and directing practice 
Scenic design 

Lighting 

Costume design and supervision 
Technical practice (M.A. level 
only) 

i. Opera workshop 

j. Choreography 

k. Children’s dramatics 

Television 


3. The student will, of course, also pur- 
sue courses surrounding his creative 
work which give him background 
and perspective: courses in theatre 
history, theatre administration, dra- 
matic literature, cultural history, 
philosophy, education, physics, etc. 


It is assumed by most members of 
the committee that no single institution 
can wisely attempt to do everything 
suggested in the report; that each insti- 
tution will attempt those courses, re- 
search programs and creative projects 
which it is qualified to do well, on the 
basis of facilities, personnel, and geo- 
graphical or regional source materials. 
Some difficult problems remain un- 
solved: What machinery, or what meth- 
ods would be used to evaluate the crea- 
tive thesis or dissertation? How should 
departments differentiate between the 
work acceptable for the Master’s and for 
the Doctor’s theses? (Is it a difference 
in quality, quantity, kind, etc?) How 
tan we record the results of creative 
projects for the study, evaluation, and 
aid of other people and other depart- 
ments? How do we maintain the high 
standards necessary in such a program? 
These and other questions related to 
them call for our best cooperative think- 
ing and consideration before we can 


i 


stand on entirely solid ground in our 
graduate colleges. 

The Advisory Council has given the 
committee on Graduate Work independ- 
ent status and asked the chairman to 
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continue in his position for another 
year. He invites comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions regarding this report 
and the problems with which it is con- 
cerned, 
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RECENT SCHOLARSHIP ON THE GREEK THEATRE 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 
University of Tulsa 


In the last decade Greek scholarship 
has taken new directions that may re- 
quire us to completely rewrite our his- 
tories of the Greek theatre. Athens can 
no longer be seen as a unique, isolated 
development. Looked at in the light of 
recent discoveries in Egypt, Crete, Asia 
Minor, and in primitive societies around 
the world, the Greek theatre takes on 
quite a new look, and the reinterpreta- 
tion has just begun. 


Ten years ago we thought the main 
problems of Greek drama and theatre 
had been settled. Margarete Bieber’s 
magnificent History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater had appeared in 1939. 
It seemed a completion and a summary 
of the inain approaches of the previous 
century. To the archaeological and liter- 
ary studies she had added the evidence 
of all the vases, reliefs, and mosaics. We 
expected after her to see only such re- 
finements and minor additions as A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge’s new book on the 
Athenian theatre.t_ This carefully sorts 
out the evidence of what was changed 
in each rebuilding through Roman times 
and adds evidence that no raised stage 
to put the actor higher than the orches- 
tra was known before the end of the 
fifth century B.C. 

But since 1939 three major books 
have appeared which open up new vis- 
tas and put the old facts into an entirely 
new perspective. First George Thom- 
son’s Aeschylus and Athens brought con- 
cepts from anthropology, sociology, and 
the best of Marxist thought to reinter- 
pret the origins of drama and Aeschylus’ 


(Ox- 


1 The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens. 
ford, 1946). 


vision of history. Then Anti suggests 
that the theatre at Athens is only a fol- 
lower of many auditorium forms in 
Crete, Asia Minor, Greece, and Sicily, 
and that none of them was round. Most 
recently Gaster presents for the first time 
in one place dramatic texts from Egypt 
and several countries of Asia Minor, and 
our view of Greek drama immediately 
begins to change. 


‘Thomson? relates Aeschylus to the rev- 
olutionary emergence of Athenian de- 
mocracy out of tribal patterns and sixth 
century dictatorships and shows how his 
dramas not only reflected the very form 
of that emergence but were themselves 
instruments in reinforcing the new dem- 
ocratic ideas. The spring festival itself, 
established with state support for the 
tragic contests, served a very important 
political purpose in uniting merchants 
and commons and weakening the hold 
of the old aristocratic tribes. Peisistratus 
had been made dictator by the power 
of the merchants, but he strengthened 
the position of the common people by 
many concessions, and even conciliated 
the aristocrats. Under him and his suc- 
cessors the public rituals, councils, and 
institutions became so strong that by 
the end of the sixth century the dictator- 
ship could be dispensed with and the 
democracy stand free. But old tribal 
loyalties and ways of thinking persisted 
for generations, impeding and endanger- 
ing the young democracy. Aeschylus not 
only wrote for one of the organs of the 


2 George Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens. 
(London, 1941). Thomson had already outlined 
his interpretation in his excellent introductions 
to his translations of Prometheus and The Ores- 
teia. 
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state but used his dramas to shape a vi- 
sion of Athenian destiny and reinforce 
loyalty to the democracy over loyalty to 
the tribes. Since the middle class had 
created the democracy by reconciling 
the opposite claims of aristocrats and the 
poor, the new vision of history empha- 
sized the emergence of understanding, 
peace, public order, and harmony out of 
conflict by the golden mean or middle 
way. The very form of the Aeschylean 
trilogy—two tragedies of violent conflict 
between primitive tribal forces leading 
to a final play of reconciliation showing 
tribal laws giving way to public institu- 
tions—expressed the new vision. It is 
no wonder Athena, goddess of wisdom 
and patroness of the new democracy, is 
the dominating character in the Eume- 
nides. She is goddess of public speaking 
and persuasion, the prime necessities in 
a democracy. She establishes trial by 
jury—a public institution to replace the 
tribal laws of vengeance by which Cly- 
temnestra and in turn Orestes had mur- 
dered. She finally conciliates the old 
tribal representatives, the Furies, and 
persuades them to take a beneficent role 
in the new order. Thomson even shows 
that the decision that Orestes owed his 
loyalty to the paternal rather than the 
maternal, is part of the whole attack on 
lingering tribal loyalties. The Athenian 
tribes had once been matrilinear, but 
commerce, private property, and democ- 
racy had not been possible until a change 
to the patrilinear form. 


Aeschylus had seen a new social order 
come out of violent conflict by means 
of two great victories—the overthrow of 
the tyrants and the defeat of the Per- 
sians. His plays were part of the process 
by which the new democracy deliberate- 
ly reshaped its old myths, its old rituals, 
its old ways of thinking. Thomson not 
only adds to our understanding of Aes- 
chylus but greatly to our understanding 
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of the function of ritual and drama in 
society. His only Marxian concept that 
we cannot agree with is the suggestion 
at the end of the book that just as the 
middle class of Aeschylus’ generation had 
deliberately and skillfully transformed 
a tribal society into a democracy, so 
the lower classes should have gone on 
and transformed the commercial democ- 
racy into a communism. Thomson then 
has to suppose that the irony of Soph- 
ocles rationalizes a sense of disappoint- 
ment when promises are not fulfilled. It 
is easy to accept Thomson’s picture of 
Aeschylus and interpret the next genera- 
tion in an entirely non-Marxian way. 


That is precisely what A. M. G. Little 
has done.* He uses many of Thomson’s 
concepts and sees Sophocles as one so 
sure the democracy is’ safe that he can 
return to the question of individual con- 
science and individual choice. Little’s 
most interesting suggestion is that the 
tragic patterns of Euripides, so filled 
with women driven mad by the injustice 
of men and with children destroyed by 
their elders, reflect the tragic sense of 
a war-torn Athens in the latter part of 
the fifth century. 

Carlo Anti, in Teatri Greci Arcaici,* 
reopens the whole question of the shape 
of the Greek theatre form. He suddenly 
makes us realize that our assumption 
that the early forms were round and in- 
vented late in the sixth century for the 
Dionysian festival in Athens, were only 
guesses. He insists that the early form 
was not round at all but rectangular or 
trapezoidal. We have no evidence of a 
round theatre before late in the fifth 
century, when the theatre at Athens was 
completely rebuilt. That all the fourth 
century and later Hellenistic structures 
were built around round orchestras is 


8 Myth and Society in Attic Drama. (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942). 
4 Padua, 1947. 
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no reason for supposing that the round 
form was the original. 


Anti’s most startling and provocative 
idea is to relate the Athenian theatre, 
which has held our attention so exclu- 
sively, to a multitude of theatrical forms 
around the Mediterranean, some of them 
thousands of years older than the the- 
atre of Dionysus. Long before Greek 
tragedy was devised, dances, rituals, and 
ritual dramas were performed in Egypt, 
Crete, and Greece. The Greeks were 
especially aware of the ceremonial dances 
performed in Crete. On Achilles’ fam- 
ous shield, described in the /liad, the 
theatrical structure built for dancers and 
spectators is specifically compared to a 
famous dance theatre in the palace of 
Knossos in Crete. Excavations show in 
two palaces in Crete rectangular paved 
courts with steps for seats on two sides, 
at right angles to each other. A frag- 
ment of a fresco at Knossos indicates 
portable, flexible seats on such a set of 
steps. Other frescoes include choral 
groups, some round, some in square rank 
and file. Anti shows that this rectangu- 
lar or trapezoidal form was frequent in 
many Grecian city states, contemporary 
with or pre-dating the theatre of Diony- 
sus at Athens. The two most important 
theatres, at Syracuse and at Athens, 
show what to Anti is clear evidence that 
the earlier form was trapezoidal rather 
than round. 


Examining both the plays of Aristo- 
phanes and the excavations of the Agora 
or marketplace, Anti brings fresh evi- 
dence to show that Acharnians, Knights, 
Wasps, Lysistrata, and Frogs were per- 
formed not in the theatre of Dionysus 
but in the Lenaea, at the side of the 
Agora, before a shrine of Dionysus. 
There the audience watched both the 
games and the comedies from seats in a 
straight line, opposite the scene. ‘The 
plays made many references to the ad- 


joining public buildings on the square. 

Further excavation at Athens and 
elsewhere may give us far more informa- 
tion, and there seems no reason to sup- 
pose, as Anti seems to, that the rectangu- 
lar was the only early form. But Anti 
has clearly shown, as Miss Bieber recog- 
nizes,> that there were many other the- 
atres around the Mediterranean before 
the great one at Athens, that the Lenaea 
was almost as important in Athens as 
the theatre of Dionysus, and that the 
rectangular form was an important, 
perhaps the most important, theatrical 
form of the sixth and much of the fifth 
century. Again Greek studies are being 
enlarged by relating them to a much 
wider area in time and space. 


The third book of note, Gaster’s Thes- 
pis,® has only a little to say specifically 
about Greek drama, but its implications 
are enormous. It develops a bold theory 
of the relation between drama and the 
seasonal rites, and with that theory re- 
constructs a number of dramatic texts 
from Egypt, Canaan, Babylonia, and the 
Hittites, and shows how a number of 
Hebrew psalms and Greek choral odes, 
as well as English mummers’ plays, re- 
flect the same patterns. 


It has been known for more than 
twenty years that a number of Egyptian 
texts were really dramas, and Louis E. 
Laflin has given us a few glimpses of 
his unfinished major study of the sub- 
ject. Gaster here arranges in readable 
form two of the dramas—a coronation 
drama and the Memphite Death and 
Resurrection of Osiris. The discovery 
in the 1930’s of documents from the old 
Canaanite city of Ugarit, long a rival 
too dangerously near to the Hebrews, 


5 Review of Anti’s book, Art Bulletin, XXXI 
(March, 1949), 61-62. : 

6 Theodor H. Gaster, Thespis: Ritual, Myth 
and Drama in the Ancient Near East. Fore- 
word by Gilbert Murray. (Henry Schuman: 


New York, 1950). 
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has been of revolutionary importance 
for all Near East studies. They are of 
equal interest for drama. Gaster trans- 
lates three poems which are based on 
dramas and shows that a number of the 
Psalms are based on moments in similar 
lost dramatic festivals of the Jews. The 
Babylonian and Hittite dramas are new- 
ly translated in dramatic form for the 
general student. 

The theory is that all myth (and 
hence most primitive literature) derives 
from some aspects of the great seasonal 
rites. Gaster reduces all seasonal rites 
over the world to one pattern—the com- 
ing of cold {or drought) and the resur- 
rection of life and fertility in the new 
season. Hence he explains all seasonal 
rites and all dramatic rituals as belong- 
ing to one of the two phases: Kenosis, 
or emptying—to carry the people, or at 
least their king-priest, through the len- 
ten mortification, corresponding to win- 
ter or drought and including purgation, 
deposing or killing the king, lamenta- 
tion, and driving out a scapegoat; and 
Plerosis, or filling—rites of invigoration 
to revive the growth or rain and includ- 
ing combats, initiations, sacred mar- 
riages, the induction of the new or resur- 
rected king into a special pavilion, and 
a final jubilation and feast. While the 
priest-actor is performing the immediate 
rite, he is supposed to be dramatically 
re-enacting some event in the life of a 
god or hero. Thus myth is the verbal 
component of dramatic ritual, the pro- 
jection onto the divine or historical 
plane of the significance of the imme- 
diate rite. 


The great value of Gaster’s work is 
that he extends the ritual drama theories 
of Frazer and Murray and correlates a 
number of specific texts from several dif- 
ferent cultures that had something more 
than climate in common. Without the 
comparative method no one text could 
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be explained at all. We expect many 
more of the Egyptian texts and can hope 
for the eventual decipherment of the 
Minoan documents in Crete. In the 
meantime these Near Eastern dramas 
extend the whole field of dramatic his- 
tory. 

The weakness of Gaster’s method is 
the rigidity of his theory. Many rituals 
have significance far beyond their con- 
nection with the seasonal pattern. Initi- 
ation, for instance, is shown by Thomson 
to be an independent rite of especial 
significance for the early drama. But it 
will be easy to extend and expand his 
scheme without weakening its usefulness 
at all. 

The relation of myth to philosophy— 
and Greek drama is the principal chain 
between the two—has been brilliantly 
explored in The Intellectual Adventure 
of Ancient Man.* Again Egypt and Mes- 
opotamia, with their dramatizations of 
nature, throw light on the more concep- 
tual thinking of the Hebrews and the 
Greeks. 

Confined to Greece but still very use- 
ful for the study of tragedy, is Green's 
Moira.’ He traces in poetry, tragedy, 
and philosophy the concepts of fate, 
necessity, justice, hubris, nemesis, chance, 
reason, free-will, time, chaos, and order 
in the three different levels of man, 
gods, and necessity (fate) . 

Much less revolutionary in thought 
than Thomson, but still very useful, is 
C. M. Bowra’s Sophoclean Tragedy.° 
Bowra gives a fascinating close reading 


7 By H. and H. A. Frankfurt, John A. Wil- 
son, and Thorkild Jacobsen. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1946). Republished in Penguin 
Books as Before Philosophy, 1949. See further 
Helmut Kuhn, “The True Tragedy: on the 
Relationship between Greek Tragedy and Plato,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LIl 
(1941), 1-40, and LITE (1942), 37-88. 

8 William Chase Greene, Moira: Fate, Good, 
and Evil in Greek Thought. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944). 

® Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1944. 
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of the texts. Unlike those who call Aes- 
chylus the theologian and Sophocles the 
humanist, he sees religious devotion to 
the gods as the center of Sophocles’ 
meaning. The typical method of Soph- 
ocles is to show some character, and even 
the chorus, early in the play reach a 
conclusion, plausible enough, but one 
that is modified by later events. Thus 
Bowra rejects the idea, current since 
Hegel, that Antigone presents two points 
of view equally right, and shows that 
the course of the play and the changes 
in the attitude of the chorus make Anti- 
gone right in her devotion to the gods 
and Creon completely wrong in arro- 
gantly setting up his laws in defiance of 
sacred things. At the end of any play 
of Sophocles the way of the gods is 
shown to triumph, and man, arrogant 
in his lack of knowledge even of him- 
self, is humbled and enlightened. 


A new reading of Euripides’ Bacchae™ 
keeps its symbolic elements without try- 
ing to make Euripides the scientific ra- 
tionalist that Verrall made him. At the 
same time it interprets the play as an- 
other of Euripides’ violent attacks on 
the irrational, ecstatic, bestial elements 
in popular religion. This shows that 
even in the lovely odes early in the play 
the themes of cruelty, violence, and bes- 
tiality are planted, to become clear and 
dominant at the horrible catastrophe. 
Those who seek the mystic ecstasy in 
religion and see pain as the glorious ban- 
ner of tragedy will reject this reading as 
a tender-minded rationalization. But an 
interpretation of the play as a cry for 
enlightenment and sanity after the dis- 
astrous effects of a bloody fanaticism 
may seem particularly welcome in our 


age. 
Tht re-estimation of Aristophanes, 


teR. P. Winnington-Ingram, Euripides and 
Dionysus: an Interpretation of the Bacchae. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1948). 
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more dificult but perhaps even more 
important than for the tragedians, has 
been begun by Albert Cook."* Many of 
the modern concepts of myth, ritual, 
and symbol gathered from such various 
sources as Kierkegaard, St. Thomas, 
Eliot, and Kafka, he organizes around 
the polarity of the wonderful vs. the 
probable; the search of the lone soul 
for the symbols of life, death, and pain 
vs. the conformity (or expulsion) of the 
practical man in society; tragedy vs. 
comedy. He interprets Aristophanes as 
rejecting the conceptualism of the time 
of Euripides and Socrates while longing 
for a return to the earlier age of relig- 
ious symbolism of Aeschylus. He can- 
not, with Gilbert Murray, dismiss Aris- 
tophanes as merely having fun, yet he 
does not go into the whole question of 
re-evaluating the changes from Aeschy- 
lus, the maker of tragic religious sym- 
bols, to Euripides, the rationalist and 
liberal, and why Aristophanes attacked 
the new. A reinterpretation of Aristo- 
phanes must be part of our re-estimation 
of the place of tragedy, comedy, and 
symbol in a democratic world. Cook 
clearly dislikes comedy, unless, as in The 
Tempest, it deals with deeper symbols, 
and dismisses Shaw completely. Yeats, 
Pound, and Eliot would gladly abolish 
modern science, liberalism, and democ- 
racy in order to get back to a world of 
myths and tragic symbols. Aristophanes 
was interested both in democracy and 
in the older myths and symbels, but 
Cook, in working out a narrow and me- 
chanical formula, has merely indicated 
the problem. 

The old confusion of who introduced 
the first, second, and third actors seems 
finally cleared. G. F. Else’* shows that 


11 The Dark Voyage and ‘the Golden Mean: 
a Philosophy of Comedy. (Harvard University 
Press, 1949). 

12“*The Case of the Third Actor,” Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Association, 
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Thespis, and after him Aeschylus, in 
acting thei. main roles were still called 
Tragydos, and the first and second Y pok- 
rites, or “answerers,” were added by 
Aeschylus, making in all three actors. 
When Sophocles, whose voice was weak, 
turned over his role to one of the Ypok- 
rites he then needed to add a third, but 
did not increase the number of “actors”, 
as we use the word. 


Finally, two reference works of the 
last ten years must be mentioned, P. W. 


LXXVII (1945), 1-10. This is part of a com- 
plete restudy of Aristotle’s Poetics which Pro- 
fessor Else is engaged on. A very readable new 
translation of the Poetics by Seymour Pitcher 
was published in 1949 by Campus Stores, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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Harsh’s A Handbook of Classical Dra- 
ma™ and The Oxford Classical Diction- 
ary.* Extremely thorough products of 
conventional classical scholarship, they 
both already seem narrow and old-fash- 
ioned in view of the wider developments 
in anthropology and Near Eastern stud- 
ies..° Drama students will find the new 
point of view more pertinent in many 
instances to a study of performance and 
audience than the older, more purely 
literary approach. 


13 Stanford University Press, 1944. 

14 Ed. M. Cary and others, (Oxford, 1948). 

15 See Stanley Hyman’s sharp criticism of The 
Oxford Classical Dictionary (Kenyon Review, 
Summer, 1949, 458ff.) for ignoring the ritualist 
and other twentieth century points of view. 


THEATRE ARTS AS AN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE: 
RECENT THEATRICAL LITERATURE IN GERMAN 


WILLIAM W. MELNITZ 
University of California at Los Angeles 


From the advent of Theaterwissen- 
schaft (Science of the Theatre Arts) in 
the German university, it flourished in 
three important outposts: Berlin, Co- 
logne, and Munich. Today, two of these 
chairs, those of Cologne and Munich, 
are still occupied by the men to whose 
energetic pioneering they owe their ex- 
istence: Professors Carl Niessen and 
Artur Kutscher respectively. The Ber- 
lin post, which was occupied by the 
founder of modern Theaterwissenschaft, 
Professor Max Herrmann, until his 
forced retirement in 1933, was held un- 
til recently by Herrmann’s disciple and 
assistant of many years, Hans Knudsen. 
Knudsen has now transferred his activ- 
ity to the newly founded “Free Univer- 
sity.” 

It may have been accidental that each 
of these three men came before the 
public in the same year, 1949, with an 
important publication in their disci- 
pline. However, considering the pres- 
ent divisions in German spiritual life, 
it was scarcely accidental that none 
seems to know of the others’ publica- 
tions, even though all of them are ac- 
tive in Western Germany. Thus, Knud- 
sen complains in his informative yet re- 
freshingly concise Theaterwissenschaft, 
Werden und Wertunge einer Universi- 
taetsdisziplin* that the young science has 
not yet produced an authentic outline, 
much less a handbook, although Kut- 
scher simultaneously published his 
Grundriss der Theaterwissenschaft* and 
Niessen at least the first of the pro- 
jected ten volumes of his Handbuch der 


1 Berlin, 1949. 
2 Miinchen, 1949. 


Theaterwissenschaft.* These works com- 
prising Knudsen’s 115 pages, Kutscher’s 
477, and Niessen’s 594 (in quarto) , give 
a good picture—although one not lack- 
ing in contradictions—of the history and 
method of Theaterwissenschaft. ‘They 
not only make possible an examination 
of the discipline as they interpret it but 
they also provide a background against 
which other pertinent German studies 
of the post-war years can be evaluated. 


The most inclusive and imposing of 
these studies is Theatergeschichte der 
Goethezeit by Heinz Kindermann,* who 
was only recently appointed to the Vien- 
na chair of Theaterwissenschaft. Also 
from Austria comes a historical study, 
Das Oesterreichische Theater, by Joseph 
Gregor,® to whom the Viennese Theater 
Collection has been a life work. In 
addition, the late theatre historian Ernst 
Leopold Stahl, a great expert on the 
English stage, has written the fascinat- 
ing study Shakespeare und das Deutsche 
T heater.® 


The monographs I have selected for 
notice here deal respectively with the 
theatre of antiquity,’ the evolution of 
stage settings,* Goethe as a theatre man- 
ager,® and the greatest of the modern 
German regisseurs—all but neglected in 


3 Emsdetten, 1949. 

4 Wien, 1948. 

5 Wien, 1948. 

6 Stuttgart, 1947. 

7 Heinrich Bulle, Szenenbilder zum Griechi- 
schen Theater des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Ber- 
lin, 1950. 

8Emil Pirchan, Zweitausend Jahre Biihnen- 
bild. Wien, 1949. 

9 Hans Knudsen, Goethes Welt des Theaters. 
Berlin, 1949. 
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scholarly biography—Max Reinhardt." 

Let us first look at the theoretical 
works, and the sources upon which they 
are based. 

To Berlin—and the eminent scholar 
Max Herrmann—goes the credit for hav- 
ing made a real science out of Theater- 
wissenschaft and for pointing the way 
to an urgently needed working method. 
Quite naturally, this becomes most evi- 
dent in the work of Knudsen. Against 
the rich background of experimentation 
in theatre history since the early 18th 
century, Knudsen traces the development 
_ of half a century, beginning with Pro- 

fessor Herrmann’s first lectures on the 
history of the theatre in the summer 
semester of 1g00, through the opening 
in 1923 of the Institut fuer Theaterwis- 
senschaft, up to the commencement of 
his own tenure. Knudsen records that 
the goth century was ushered in in Ger- 
many by “attempts to popularize,” such 
as Berthold Litzmann’s Theatergeschicht- 
liche Forschungen and the invaluable 
Schriften der Gesellschaft fuer Theater- 
geschichte. Then the creed of the new 
science, which, to the devoted disciple, 
is still that of the master, emerges in 
clear, concise formulation: “Strict separ- 
ation of drama and theatre—not, of 
course, in practical application, but in 
terminology and method.”** Drama, 
within Theaterwissenschaft, is consid- 
ered only as the subject for performance, 
or “as an unintentional imprint of ear- 
lier theatrical conditions, as part of the 
repertory, and as a subject for the en- 
deavors of the later art of stagecraft to 
master with its varying tools.”"** 

According to Herrmann, the essential 
goal of all scientific endeavor applied to 


10 Benno Fieishmann, Max Reinhardt Die 
Wiedererweckung des Barocktheaters. Wien. 
1948. 

11 Knudsen, Theaterwissenschaft. p. 65. The 
translation is mine, and the same is true of all 
other quotations in this article. 

12 Ibid., p. 66. 
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the theatre's past is “reconstruction.” 
He said this himself, briefly, and con- 
vincingly, in the introduction to his 
methodologically very important For- 
schungen zur Theatergeschichte des Mit- 
telalters und der Renaissance.** 

With commendable objectivity, Knud- 
sen evaluates the achievement elsewhere 
in Germany as well. Why he confines 
himself to Germany, or at least to the 
German-speaking areas, becomes under- 
standable when one considers his point 
of departure: the German university. 
The bibliography, though admittedly by 
no means complete, becomes valuable 
nonetheless through the inclusion of per- 
tinent monographs and dissertations not 
listed elsewhere. 

Artur Kutscher’s Grundriss der Thea- 
terwissenschaft is actually an expanded 
edition of papers he wrote in 1931 and 
1936. The author points out in the 
preface that although “we owe to Max 
Herrmann the introduction to the basic 
conceptions of Theaterwissenschaft,” he, 
Kutscher, “evolved the name and the 
method.”** Be that as it may, he became 
a figure in Theaterwissenschaft, like his 
colleague from Berlin, through lectures 
on theatre arts, direction, and the origin 
of the theatre, given in 1909, or almost 
a decade after Herrmann’s. He stresses 
that “from the outset” he dealt, “on 
general principles, with the theatre of all 
ages and nations.”** Therefore, he re- 
commends coordination of theatre study 
with the necessarily international study 
of the arts, and the study of foreign 
languages. Furthermore, he sees Mime 
(Mimus) as “the center of Theaterwis- 
senschaft.”"** The septuagenarian Kut- 
scher, who has maintained his position in 
Munich through two world wars and 
several revolutions, relates that he has 


13 Berlin, 1914. 
14 Kutscher, op cit., p. 6. 
15 Ibid., p. 462. 
Ibid., p. 435- 
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often been accused of “Americanism.” 
He is proud of this, he says, because “In 
the United States there was an especially 
vigorous development of Theaterwissen- 
schaft.”** Jronically, he then deals with 
the American development inaccurately 
and hurriedly in a footnote extending 
over several pages,** so that one loses 
faith in his alleged interest in foreign 
countries and methods. 

Although Kutscher calls his work in 
the introduction “the only handbook in 
our field so far,” he has since been sur- 
passed by Volume I of Niessen’s ambi- 
tious Handbuch der Theaterwissen- 
schaft. When this work is completed it 
will probably fulfill Knudsen’s call for 
“encyclopedia, handbook, outline, bib- 
liography, and textbook.”'** The first 
and so far the only volume subtitled 
“Justification, Method, Origin and Val- 
ue of Dramatic Art,” provides a scien- 
tifically sound and_ well-documented 
methodology. A possibly too aspiring 
framework is set by dealing with the 
theatre as a mirror of life itself in the 
past and present, but the spirited dis- 
cussions of philosophical systems and 
scientific findings—especially those deal- 
ing with anthropology, form a magnifi- 
cent backdrop for the dramatic repre- 
sentation of all ages and nations. For 
it is the actor who occupies the center 
of the stage, and “his material is pre- 
cious indeed: man, in his indivisible 
spiritual-physical being.”*’ Fortunately 
Niessen emphasizes that “the artistic-cre- 
ative achievement of the theatre is the 
essential concern of Theaterwtssen- 
schaft,” and that theatre is “not only the 
entertainment, but also the conscience of 
the world.”* _He states more emphatic- 
ally than Knudsen, or Kutscher, that 


27 Ibid.. p. 431. 

18 Ibid., p. 471 ff. 

Theaterwissenschaft. p. 
Niessen, op. cit., p. 387. 
Ibid., p. 403f. 


history of theatre cannot limit itself to 
one nation. Going beyond Europe and 
the Far East, his “total and universal 
study of theatre” seeks to find “the basis 
of theatrical art in the spiritual make-up 
of primitive peoples.”** In one essential 
point he agrees with his colleagues: the 
sun around which Theaterwissenschajt 
revolves is the theatre, and not the dra- 
ma, which must be viewed as literature, 
inherently and historically. When the 
second part of the present volume (an- 
nounced for early publication) appears, 
it will contain index and bibliography 
for the extensive material, and volume 
I will come closer to its encyclopedic 
goal. On the basis of the fascinating 
first volume, we may look forward with 
keen interest to the completion of the 
work. 

If “reconstruction” be one of the es- 
sential methods of Theaterwissenschaft, 
then Heinz Kindermann has paade a 
contribution of unquestionable merit to 
the new discipline. For, to paraphrase a 
classic German quotation, Kindermann 
“lived what others merely painted” 
when he effectively reconstructed one of 
the most decisive and splendid phases of 
European theatre in his Theaterges- 
chichte der Goethezeit. This work has 
no equal since Max Martersteig’s Das 
Deutsche Theater im 19. Jahrhundert," 
a cultura-historical study written with- 
out the benefit of what we may today 
call an “exact” science of theatre. 

The Goethe era extends from the his- 
torically important theatre reforms of 
Caroline Neuber and Professor Gott- 
sched at Leipzig to the first epoch of 
real fulfillment at the Vienna Burgthe- 
ater under Schreyvogl. The careful use 
of countless monographs, recorded in a 
selected bibliography covering more 
than twenty pages of fine print, and 300 


22 Ibid.. p. 467- 
23 Leipzig. 1904. 


1398 
illustrations (some hitherto unpub- 
lished.) contribute to a sociologically 


and psychologically valid analysis of 
stage and audience. The disciplined 
scholarship is impressive, but beyond 
that the enthusiasm which pervades 
every line is sheer delight. In striking 
narrative, the theatre of the Storm and 
Stress, of classic Weimar, and of the 
Vienna of Joseph II, are brought to life 
as though they were upon a contempo- 
rary stage. A work like this should have 
assuaged the misgivings of the orthodox 
Theaterwissenschaftler, such as Niessen, 
but he does not seem to know of it a 
year after its appearance. Kindermann, 
the literary historian, becomes one of 
the most important figures in the field 
by virtue of this publication. 

The Vienna University—where the 
venerable Eduard Castle teaches along- 
side Kindermann—enjoys the benefits of 
the theatre collection of the National 
Library, which is still under the guard- 
ianship of Joseph Gregor, and which 
Kutscher rightly calls “probably the 
richest in Europe.”** It is this unique 
collection that furnished Gregor with 
the material for his internationatly- 
known Denkmaeler des Theaters (Mon- 
umenta scenica)** His innumerable 
other publications also owe their impor- 
tance largely to skillful use of this collec- 
tion. Thus, his Geschichte des Oester- 
reichischen Theaters might have been 
expected to be equally meritorious. Un- 
fortunately it proves disappointing, par- 
ticularly in observing the requirements 
of Theaterwissenschaft. These the au- 
thor satisfies only to the extent of sup- 
plying some fifty illustrations from his 
collection, in good reproduction and 
correctly annotated. The bibliography 
mentions only principal works and 
dwells somewhat extensively on the au- 


Kutscher, op. cit, p. 469. 
23 Wien, 1925. 
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thor’s own writings. The text traces the 
history of the Austrian theatre from its 
medieval and religious origins through 
the Renaissance and Baroque periods 
(the latter being particularly brilliant 
in Austria), and on through the found- 
ing, the flourishing, and the changing 
fortunes of the Burgtheater, to the pres- 
ent. Gregor takes a more literary view 
of the “Volkstheater” than Kutscher, 
who makes Mime the basic element of 
all theatre. Comsequently, Gregor does 
not describe the offerings of the many 
suburban theatres with the Vividness 
that some of the rare illustrations lead 
one to expect. The central theme of 
the book seems to be the fulfillment of 
Austria's cultural mission im the field 
of theatre, and the author deserves cred- 
it for patriotism, even if he falls short 
of the requirements of Theaterwissen- 
schaft. 

As Gregor approached his work 
through the collections, Ernst Leopold 
Stahl gave his books their scientific ex- 
cellence through the medium of drama- 
turgy. Stahl's chief work, Das Englische 
Theater im 19. Jahrhundert>* and his 
most recent, Shakespeare und das dewt- 
sche Theatre, both cearly show the 
“stress on theatre in the steady of drama,” 
which Knudsen calls “an absolutely basic 
conception in Theaterwissenschaft.”* 
The “Wanderings and Evolution” of 
Shakespeare’s plays are traced through 
three and a half centuries, in which 
they became the most popular of Ger- 
man theatre classics. The great develop- 
ments in the German theatre are shown 
in the mirror of Shakespeare's plays. 
The book shows careful research and 
has an apparently complete bibliogra- 
phy as well as a pictorial appendix sup- 
plied by Carl Niessen. The analysis of 
actors’ performances and of the stage 


Miimchen, 1914. 


P. 79 
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director's imtentions, im short, the “re- 
construction” of the theatrical event, 
leave something to be desired, but The- 
aterwissenschaft should welcome this 
work because it affirms the imfluence of 
the German stage—previously underesti- 
mated—on the popularization of Shake- 
speare’s work.** At the very outset Stah! 
states: “The German people everywhere 
have found Shakespeare, not in books, 
but where the dramatist speaks most 
forcefully to the audience: im the thea- 

Theaterwissenschaft has, up to now, 
left the study of the amtigue theatre to 
the archacologists and the classical phil- 
ologists, to whom Kutscher refers as 
“our pioneers.”"*Knudsen, too, admits 
that these scholars are “still superior m 
tradition and method." It is not clear 
to what extent this applies to Heimrich 
Bulle’s Szenenbilder zum Griechischen 
Theater des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., be- 
cause this volume is only a smail, though 
important part of Bulle’s total study, 
most of which was destroyed in the 
bombing of Wuerzburg im March, 1945. 
The material that escaped destruction 
consists of a short essay, “Ueber die Er- 
forschung des Antiken Theaters,” writ- 
ten for a projected handbook of Thee- 
terwissenschaft, and Heimrich Wirsing’s 
drawings of the actual stage designs for 
fourteen tragedies and four comedies. 
It is mainly by virtue of these drawings 
that the present book becomes at once 
fascimating and challenging. Bulle 
strives, with a keen sense of the theatre, 
for a “unihed view of writing, architec- 
ture, and historic tradition, using the 
technical facilities known im antic- 


_** This underestimation is manifest in Fried- 


He aniers from the extant texts 
—the destroved data may have further 
supported his views, and allaved remain- 
img doubts—that a three-level stage was 
the scemic form for the drama from 
Aeschylus to Euripides. Unfortunately 
mussing are the captions for the draw- 
ings, done by Bulle’s collaborator under 
his direction. In structure and design 
these drawings were based “so far as 
possible”** on clues found m extant 
monuments, and especially, in the pamt- 
ings on vases of the 5th century B.C. 
Bhile’s concluding warning is that “these 
drawings can lay no claim to being re- 
constructions in the literal sense. Rather 
are they visualizations of the most im- 
portant elements and techniques sug- 
gested by extamt samples.“ Seen im 
this way, the wonderfully executed 
plates can certainly be of great value. 
It is hard to imagine more effective vis- 
ual aids for the study of the ancient 
theatre, and particularly of its machin- 
erv. They are an enhancement of the 
education material, especially when sup- 
ported by less fragmentary textbooks, 
such as Margarete Bieber’s The History 
of the Greek and Roman Theater™ or 
Pickard-Cambridge’s The Theatre of Di- 
onysus in Athens.* 

Emil Pirchan considers “an exhaus 
tive, independent history of the art of 
stage design™™ am ideal as yet unful- 
filled. Yet, a start already recognized 
by Theaterwissenschajft has been made 
in the works of Paul Zucker.™ and es 
pecially in Oskar Fishel’s Das Moderne 
Buehnenbild.™ Pirchan himself, m his 
small book, Zweitausend, Jahre Buchn- 


Bulle, cit., p. 21. 


Pirchan, op. cit. p. 5. 
38 Theaierdekoration des Barock. Berim, 
Theaterdekoration des Kiassizismus. Seriin. 


2925. 
Berim, 


34 Thid.. p. 25. 
36 Oxford. rast 
28 Stahl, op. cit.. p. 7. 
Kutscher, op. cit.. p. 423. 
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enbild, fails to live up w this ideal 
Most of his 82 illustrations have been 
printed over and over again, and he 
reproduces the Greek,“ Medievai® and 
Shakespearean* scenes in the ceiling 
pieces of the Burgtheater’s foyer which 
have no historical basis. The same is 
true of the murals in the Styrian Eg- 
genburg castle, with their Commedia 
dell "Arte figures set against nondescript 
backgrounds. The pleasant, anecdote- 
heavy, narrative style does no better by 
Theaterwissenschaft than the pictures, 
which is all the more regrettable because 
a craftsman of Pirchan’s rank could 
have said much of value had he re- 
mained within the province of his own 
contribution to modern design. Even 
though he does not wish to “claim scien- 
tific completeness,"“* he should have 
felt an obligation to greater precision. 
Doubtless our American stage designers, 
men like Simonson, Jones, Bel Geddes. 
Gorelik, or Ocenslager, have rendered 
Theaterwissenschaft a greater service in 
their writings. 

Proof that an easy style and one hun- 
dred twenty pages of text need not pre- 
clude careful research and documenta- 
tion was supplied by Hans Knudsen in 
his Goethes Welt des Theaters, a festival 
issue with seventy-one contemporary il- 
lustrations. Systematically observing sci- 
entific principles, he reconstructs the 
great poet's practical work in the the- 
atre, to which Goethe gave twenty-six 
years of his abundantly rich life. 
Goethe's international repertoire, his 
work with actors—which laid the 
groundwork for the performance of the 
classic drama of his day—his use of the 
theatre's ancillary arts of painting and 
music, and his indefatigable education 


* Pirchan, op. cit. plate 1. 
Thid., plate 6. 

Tid. plates 23 

Ibid. 23-25. 

* Thid., p. 6. 
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of the public—ali of these conuybuted 
to making that first exemplary German 
theatre a well-spring for much that came 
later. Knudsen supplies the proof for 
Max Herrmann’s astute observation that 
“Goethe was, in fact, the first outstand- 
ing theatre manager of modern tes, 
when the heads of theatres were no 
longer recruited from among migrant 
actors groups” In this country we 
know little of that first modern impres- 
sario, and Knudsen’s book, well wams- 
lated, could fill this gap im our literature 
on the theatre. 

Had Benno Fieishmann used his pri- 
mary sources as methodically as Koud- 
sen, he might have succeeded in giving 
us the Reinhardt biography for which 
we have waited so long. However, his 
book, handsomely produced though 
sparingly illustrated, scarcely observes 
those methods of our science to which 
the author pays lip service in the intro- 
duction. He vestricts the scope of his 
monograph and does little justice to the 
work of this greatest and most versatile 
regisseur of our time when he attempts 
“to examine every facet of Rembhardt 
as an expression of the Baroque Spuir- 
i” The works of Huntly Carter“ 
and Oliver Sayier* contain far more 
valid material, even though they do not 
trace Rembardt’s career through to his 
death in 1943. It is hard to fathom why 
the bibliography omits Arthur Kahane’s 
Tagebuch eines Dramaturgen.“” which 
contains the best that has been written 
about Reinhardt. Ako ignored are the 
essential contributions to the under- 
standing of Reinhardt as a producer and 
a teacher of actors that the actor Eduard 
von Winterstein has made im his auto- 

* CL Gorthes Welt des Theaters. p. 116. 

Ficshmann, op. Gt. p. 28. 

Max Retmhardt. New York, 1924. 

Max Remhordt end hu Theatre. New York. 
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biography.” Winterstein offers very im- 


portant material for the Reimhard: boag- 
rapher of the fuoure, or ome who may, 
even now, be working exther im Europe 
or im the United States where so mam 
of those who preserve a vivid memor 
of Reinhardt now live. Also omitted m 
Fietschmann’s book are the umigure 
Regiebuecher, all of which are avail- 
able. Future biographers must mot re- 
peat this error. Samce Reinhzrdi leit no 
writings of his own except the articles 
im the Encyclopedia Britammica amd his 
Rede weber den Schausfueler™ the im- 
portance of which is mot yet generally 
recognized, these production books, 
worked owt im the most minute detail, 
are of inestimable value. 

Thus we have wandered. im the recent 
theatrical laterature im German, from 
the Grerks to Shakespeare and from 


Mew Leben meme Zeit. 


Goethe tc Max Rembhardt. We have 
made but a small, though typical. selec- 
non from the prodigious production, 
amd hewe studied mot only the essemce 
amd methods of 
but some of ats effects as well. Omce we 
nen” of the theamncal event as the gral 
of Theaterwissemscheft, the Genmam 
method should mot seem stramge am 
longer. Basically, the best American 
books im our feld hawe the same olbgec- 
uve, whether they deal with historical 
material, as Shakespeare from Betierton 
to Iromg™ and Edmund Kean™ do, a 
with the comtemporary theatre. Here 
amd everywhere os the thoroughness 
af the scholarh approach that mexsures 
the ultamate walme of im the 
ence of the Theatre Arts. 


By Gemge C. D. Odell. New Vouk, ogee. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS, 1949-50 


THEODORE HATLEN* 
Santa Barbara College 


In response to a postal card question- 
naire surveying the AETA Colleges and 
Universities dramatic offerings from 
July, 1949 to June, 1950, one hundred 
and eighty-one replies were received. 
‘These institutions produced a total of 
four hundred and sixty-eight plays dur- 
ing the year to an audience of more 
than one half million people. 

Although the single set modern com- 
edy is most frequently produced, there 
is abundant evidence to indicate that 
college audiences are now witnessing 
more significant drama than ever before. 
In all areas of the country and in every 
type of institution, there are numerous 
examples of significant theatre programs. 

Some of the outstanding bills were 
Yale University with productions of 
The Three Sisters, Henry IV (Piran- 
dello), All the King’s Men, Spook Sona- 
ta, Isle of Greece, Bonds of Interest, The 
Flies, Yes Is For a Very Young Man, 
Wozzeck, The Tempest, and They Came 
to a City; the University of Chicago 
played The Mistress of the Inn, The 
Father, Too Many Thumbs, Julius Cae- 
sar, The Beaux’ Stratagem, Antigone, 
and Volpone; Vassar offered From Morn 
to Midnight, Electre (Giraudoux) , and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; Carnegie 
Tech produced The Beaux’ Strategem, 
Kind Lady, Another Part of the Forest, 
The Good Woman of Setzuan, Hippoly- 
tus, Today Just Like Tomorrow, The 
Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife, Lady Ride 
My Shoulder, and Skin of Our Teeth. 

Although a considerable number of 
institutions give courses in playwriting, 
there seems to be very little production 
of original plays. Fordham University 
is a notable exception, presenting a very 


*For the AETA Production Lists Committee. 


diversified bill including Come Back on 
Tuesday by Ruth Hunter, The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, The Comedian by 
Henri Gheon, Caesar’s Doll by Frank 
Dillon, Sam Ego’s House by William 
Saroyan, The Shoemaker’s House by 
Ronald Mitchell, and The Delicate Ape 
by Dorothy Hughes. The University of 
North Carolina, likewise mingled the 
old and the new in its program: An- 
drocles and the Lion, Night Must Fall, 
Rain, Angels Full Front by F. M. Casey, 
Spring for Sure by MacDonald and Ma- 
son, October in Spring by Joseph Stock- 
dale, The Spirit of Cedarhurst by Mil- 
dred Danforth, and Medea. 

Although most of the plays drew small 
or moderate audiences, some productions 
were very popular. Stanford’s Now I 
Lay Me Down to Sleep reported an audi- 
ence of 4,960; the University of Miami’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac 4,034; Kansas State’s 
The Miser 6,000; Wisconsin’s Peer Gynt 
7,500; U.C.L.A.’s Beggar’s Opera 5,000; 
the University of Texas production of 
The Merchant of Venice 5,000; and the 
University of Minnesota attracted the 
largest audience with 11,097 attending 
Peter Pan. 

The twenty plays most frequently pro- 
duced and the number of productions 
were: The Glass Menagerie 20, Twelfth 
Night 10, The Male Animal 10, All My 
Sons 9, The Winslow Boy g, Antigone 
(Anouilh) 8, John Loves Mary 8, The 
Hasty Heart 8, Two Blind Mice 8, Ar- 
senic and Old Lace 8, The Importance 
of Being Earnest 8, The Late Christo- 
pher Bean 7, Androcles and the Lion 7, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 7, Our 
Town 6, Down in the Valley 6, I Re- 
member Mama 5, Ghosts 5, The Mer- 
chant of Venice 5, The Play’s the Thing 


GRADUATE THESES—AN INDEX OF GRADUATE WORK 
IN THEATRE* 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


This report on completed graduate 
theses in theatre contains a record of 305 
degrees granted by fifty-seven American 
universities. Most of these degrees were 
granted during 1949 although a few are 
for earlier years.t The list of institutions 
included in this report includes all 
schools reported by the United States 
Office of Education as conferring gradu- 
ate degrees in Speech and Dramatic Arts 
during 1949. The number of degrees for 
each institution do not check precisely.’ 
The probable explanation lies in some 
difference in the inclusive time for the 
periods of the two reports. The director 
of graduate work in each institution was 
requested to report thesis titles. Only 
those titles suggesting a content in thea- 
tre are included in this report. 

The Table lists the schools with the 
number of master’s and doctor’s degrees 
reported. The number of degrees con- 
ferred during 1949 are listed in paren- 
theses. 

Section I of this report contains the list 
of names of persons receiving degrees, 
together with the titles of their theses, 
specific titles of the degrees, and the 
year. Section II contains an index of 
content suggested by theses titles. Doc- 
torate theses numbers are followed by 
an asterisk. 


*The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
for the cooperation of directors of graduate 
work in theatre who have supplied this informa- 
tion. 

1For a report on completed graduate theses 
for earlier years, see the series of reports by the 
author beginning in Speech Monographs, Vol. 
II, 1935. 

ened Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions 1948-49. Circular No. 262. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1949. 


SECTION I: TITLES 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
1. Howell, Margaret Ann. Critical Opinions 
of Four of Margaret Webster’s Productions: 
Richard II, Hamlet, Othello, and The Tempest. 


Tue Art INstiruTe oF CHicaco 
1949 
M.F.A. Theses 

2. Carner, Margaret Davies. The Silver Cord 
by Sidney Howard. Production thesis. 

3. League, Robin M. Midsummer Night's 
Dream by William Shakespeare. Production 
thesis. 

4. Warg, Bernice Rea. Dear Brutus by J. M. 
Barrie. Production thesis. 

5. Warren, Edward Alyn. Glass Menagerie 
by Tennessee Williams. Production thesis. 

6. Yell, Joseph Eugene. Twelfth Night by 
William Shakespeare. Production thesis. 

7. Zernecke, James A. Hedda Gabler by Hen- 
rik Ibsen. Production thesis. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
, 1949 

M.A. Theses 

8. McClintock, Fay M. A Study of the Medea 
Legend with Special References to Jeffers’ 
Medea. 

g. Ratliff, Jerry. Dramatic Adaptation and 
Production Analysis of Treasure Island. 


Bos JONES UNIVERSITY 
1947 
M.A. Theses 
10. Parker, Marjorie. Dramatic production 
The Gentle Bride—about Ruth, from the Bible. 


1949 
11, Dally, Mary Clarissa. Play Esther, from 


the Bible. 

12. Nelson, LaVerne. Dramatic Production, 
choral speaking play, The Song of Deliverance, 
from the Bible. 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
13. Freeman, Sidney, The Purple Phoenix; 
An Original Three-Act Play, 
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DistRiBUTION OF GRADUATE DPGREES IN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND Types OF DEGREFS 
Master's Doctor’s Total 
Thesis Thesis Degrees 

Alabama, University of (1) 
Art Institute of Chicago . (6) 6 6 
Baylor University (2) 2 2 
Bob Jones University .... (2) 3 3 
Bowling Green State University “ (1) 1 1 
Brigham Young University (1) 1 1 
California at Los Angeles, University of... 7) 7 7 
Carnegie Institute of areas (6) 12 12 
Catholic University . (29) 29 29 
Colorado, University of _. (1) 1 1 
Colorado State College of Education ; (1) 1 1 
Columbia University, Teachers viel (1) 1 1 
Cornell University : : (3) 3 (4) 4 7 
Denver, University of (20) 20 (2) 2 22 
Fmerson College 1 1 
Florida, University of .......... ea 02 (2) 2 2 
Hardin Simmons University |. (2) 2 2 
Hawaii, University of ...... «<0 1 
Illinois, University of .. ee 2 2 
Iowa, State University of ......... 12 (1) 1 13 
Kansas, University of .......... Fetbs eae (2) 2 2 
Kent State University ......... 2 2 
Louisiana State University ............. (4) 4 (1) I 5 
Marquette University ..... ee (2) 2 2 
Miami, University of ......... wee (2) 2 2 
(2) 2 2 
Michigan, University of ..... (11) 11 11 
Michigan State College ...................-- (2) 2 2 
Minnesota, University of ..... ss (4) 4 (1) 1 ‘3 
North Carolina University ................ (6) 6 6 
Northwestern University .......... ear (1) 1 1 
Ohio State University ........ sates We (9) 9 (1) 1 10 
Ohio University .... (3) 3 3 
Ohio Wesleyan University. (1) 3 3 
Oklahoma, University of ..... hn OF (2) 2 2 
Oregon, University of |. (1) 1 
Pacific, College of the of Seite (1) 2 2 
Pittsburgh, University of . Hee (1) 1 1 
(4) 18 18 
South Dakota, University of ... (3) 3 3 
Southern California, University of ‘c @®) 12 12 
Stanford University ............ : (17) 17 17 
Syracuse University ........... (3) 3 3 
Tennessee, University of ............... (1) I 1 
Texas Christian University ..... me (1) 1 1 
Texas State College for Women ..... (2) 9 9 
Utah, University of .......... (3) 3 (1) 4 
Washington, State College of .............. (2) 2 2 
Washington, University of ... (11) 11 11 
Wayne University ........... 1 
Western Reserve University . (1) 1 
West Texas State College .....:............ (I) 1 1 
West Virginia University... ........... fa) 1 
Whittier College ....... 2 2 
Wisconsin, University of ... (10) 10 10 
Yale University ........ (30) go go 
Totals (259) 291 (14) 14 305, 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
14. Kest, John Robert. The Golden Era of 
Dutch Drama. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

15. Essman, Philip. Comparative Study of 
Presentation in the Media of Radio, Motion 
Picture and Television. 

16. Glenn, Stanley. 
Daughters of Atreus. 

17. Patton, Ross. Production of Film on Pro- 
gressive Educational Techniques. 

18. Ragotzy, Jack. Production Thesis on Own 
Play: Country Mile. 

1g. Rejlek, Frank. The Use of Film in Science. 

20. Shepard, Grant. Production of Film: 
Nuts and Bolts and Propaganda. 


M.S. Thesis 
21. Huntley, Stirling. Preferences of Theater 
Audiences with Regard to Background Color. 


Thesis Production: 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1948 
M.F.A. Theses : 
22. Buchman, Irving. Direction and produc- 
tion of Faust, Goethe. 
23. Challener, Robert. Direction and produc- 
tion of Doctor in Spite of Himself, Moliére. 
24. Clark, Robert. Direction and production 
of The Father, Strindberg. 
25. Kerns, Ralph. Direction and production 
of The Tragedy of Jane Shore. 
26. Leech, William. Direction and production 
of Mistress of the Inn, Goldoni. 
27. Young, John W. Direction and produc- 
tion of The Ghosts, Ibsen. 


1949 

28. Boyd, Samuel. Direction and complete 
production of The Playboy of the Western 
World, J. M. Synge. 

29. Dreier, John T. Direction and complete 
production of The Arbitration by Menander. 

go. Graves, Russell. Original scripts—play- 
writing major. 

31. Knaack, Louis. Designing of costumes for 
She Stoops to Conquer, major production, and 
designing of sets for The Cherry Orchard, ma- 
jor production. 

32. Pollock, Bert. Original script, Across Big 
Mountain used as major production—playwrit- 
ing major. 

33. Weinstein, Henry. 
plete production of Medea. 


Direction and com- 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 

34. Connor, Joan. An Investigation of the 
Artistic Effect of Social Significance in Certain 
Modern Comedies. 

35. Eckenrode, Sister Miriam. A Critical In- 
vestigation of the Survival of Aristophanic Form 
and Technique in Contemporary Musical Com- 
edy. 

36. Egan, Jacqueline. A Suggested Guide to 
Summer Theatre Organization Based on_ the 
Experience of the Lenawee Players in Adrian, 
Michigan, 1948. 

37. Engers, Kathleen. The Study of the The- 
ories of Acting as Proposed by Modern Actors 
and Actresses. 

38. Goldsborough, Nancy. The Use of Chil 
dren as Characters in Stuart Drama. 

39. Gudgeon, Sister Marie Majella. An Evalu- 
ation of the Plays Produced by the Group 
Theatre in the Light of Father Speckbaugh’s 
Canons of Criticism. 

40. Heiman, Rev. Lawrence. An Analysis of 
Four Plays of Urban Nagle, O.P., in the Light 
of Father Speckbaugh’s Canons of Criticism. 

41. Huhn, Florence. An Analysis of the The- 
ories of T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden on Poetic 
Drama. 

42. Kinsey, Teddy Marie. A Structural 
alysis of Lord Dunsany’s Plays. 

43. Mendez, Manuel. A Translation of Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca’s La Casa de Bernalda Alba. 


44. Moeslein, Elizabeth. An Examination of 
Certain Disputed Concepts in Aristotle’s Defini- 
tion of Tragedy as Contained in The Poetics. 

45. O'Connor, Dan. A Study of the Tech- 
niques Involved in the Production of Television 
Shows with Special Emphasis on the Choice 
and Preparation of Scripts for Televised Plays. 

46. O’Malley, Maureen. A _ Translation of 
the Play Le Coeur des Autres, by Gabriel 
Marcel. 

47. Parmenter, 
Pirandello’s Plays. 

48. Rogers, Charles. A Preliminary Analysis 
of the Dramatic Techniques and Philosophical 
Attitudes of Mr. Tennessee Williams, Based on 
Four Plays. 

49. Schwer, Rose Mary. An Edition of La 
Rencontre Entre Saint Benoit et Sainte Scho- 
lastique Translated and Edited. 

50. Shipprett, Sister Crescentia. A Transla- 
tion and Adaptation for Modern Production 
of Philippe de Maziéres’ Dramatic Observance 
for the Feast of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


An- 


Lovina. The Structure of 
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51. Smith, Barbara. A Critical Analysis of 
Speech and Drama Program Difficulties of a 
School in a Bilingual Community. 

52. Bolger, William. An Original Three-Act 
Play. 

53- Crutchfield, Dorothy. A Production Study 
and Prompt Text of Thank You, Just Looking 
by Walter Kerr. 

54. Daly, Edith C. Production Study and 
Text of W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged as presented 
at Catholic University. 

55. Ewing, Donald. Production Text of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear as Presented at Catho- 
lic University, Together with a Study of the 
Production History of the Play. 

56. Guyon, Rev. Guy E. Production Study 
and Text of The Barber of Seville, by Beau- 
marchais. 

57. Hunter, Margery. Production Study and 
Text of Love's Labour’s Lost as Produced. at 
the College of New Rochelle. 

58. Mooney, Elizabeth. Production Study 
and Text of Leo Brady’s Grandstand Play. 

59. O'Connell, Quinn. Production Study and 
Text of All Gaul Is Divided. 

60. Pugliese, Rudolph. A Production and 
Production Book of The Clandestine Marriage 
at the Alexandria Little Theatre. 

61. Trenkle, Thomas. Production Study and 
Text of Walter Kerr’s Original Musicale Alley 
Moon. 

62. Wandmacher, Herman. Production Study 
and Text of Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
63. Moe, Dorothy Harder. The Contribution 
to the Midwestern Community of the Speech 
and Drama Department of the Junior High 
School. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
64. Dillon, Frank Taylor, Jr. Richard Mans- 
field’s Theory and Practice of Acting. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVeERSITY— TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
1949 
Ph.D. Thesis 
65.* Davis, Blanche. A Critical Appraisal of 
American Drama, 1787-1900, Through a Con- 
sideration of the Hero. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
1949 


M.A. Theses 
66. Lithgow, Arthur Washington. The Play- 
wright and the Modern Theatre, 
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67. Marsh, Louis Verdun. An Essay on the 
Mise en Scéne. A Translation of Emile C. V. 
Perrin’s Etude sur la Mise en Scéne; Lettre a 
M. Francisque Sarcey. 

68. Rodewald, Elizabeth. The Development 
of the Director in America. 

Ph.D. Theses 

69.* North, Joseph Henry. The Early Devel- 
opment of the Motion Picture 1887-1909. 

70.* Pettit, Paul Bruce. The Important 
American Dramatic Types to 1900: A Study of 
the Yankee, Negro, Indian and Frontiersman. 
Philbrick, Norman Douglas. Democ- 
racy and Social Comedy in America from 1800 
to 1833. 

72.* Woodruff, John Rowland. The Theatri- 
cal Venture in Boston. 


* 
71. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
1949 
M.A, Theses 

73. Brown, Leila N. Where the Buffalo 
Roamed: A Historical Pageant of Logan Coun- 
ty, Colorado. 

74. Brown, Ronald. Kjell Abell’s The Melody 
That Was Lost: A Project in Translation, 
Adaptation, and Production. 

75. Conner, Bessie IT. A Handbook for the 
Teaching of Puppets and Marionettes. 

76. Davis, George L. A Source Book for 
Teachers of Dramatic Activities. 

77. Forbes, Florence. Metamorphis: An Ex- 
perimental Play. 

78. Fyler, Herbert N. Wig Making and Cos- 
tume Construction. 

79. Gern, Jesse W. The College Theatre and 
Its Community Relations. 

80. Gunnison, John S. An Investigation of 
the Origin and Growth of Negro Minstrelsy in 
the United States. 

81. Harrison, John W. The Brothers’ Prog- 
eny: A Comparative Study of Drama. 

82. Klein, Esther. The Organization of a 
Children’s Theatre for Omaha, Nebraska. 

83. Knoop, Gerhard. Kjell Abell’s The 
Melody That Was Lost: A Project in Transla- 
tion, Adaptation, and Production. 

84. Lentz, Anne. A Survey of Drama in the 
High Schools of Colorado. 

85. McGrew, Mavis A. Raggedy Ann and 
Andy: A Lyrical Drama for Children. 

86. Mahar, Ethel. Joan of Arc: A Children’s 
Play in Three Scenes. 

87. Morrison-Wienandt, Cecile. A Survey of 
Casting Factors in Tributary Theatre Produc- 
tions. 

88. Oost, Mary H. Costumes for the Masque. 

89. Pandya, Chandrika M. Padmini, the Fair 
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Queen of Chitor: An Original Play for High 
School Children. 
go. Westover, Harriet. A Teaching Syllabus 
for Costume Construction. 
gi. Wood, William N. 
Play in Arena Style. 


Staging the Period 


gz. Zohn, Hershel. A Survey of the Yiddish 
Theatre. 


Ph.D. Theses 
93.* Mickel, Jere C. 
niques of Comedy. 


A Study in the ‘Tech- 


Murphy, Delphine F. Drama in the 
Church Community: A Training Program in 
Religious Education. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
1947 
M.A. Thesis 
95. Spink, 
School Drama. 


William B. Improving High 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

96. Bagley, Russell Elmer. An _ Historical 
Study of Theatrical Entertainment in Pensacola, 
Florida, 1882-1892. 

97. Reed, Charles E., Jr. An Historical Study 
of Professional Dramatic Entertainment in Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, 1889-1899. 


HARDIN SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
98. Grimes, Edith. Ensemble Acting in Rus- 
sia and America—A Comparative Study. 
99. Shaw, William Harlan. Painting and 
Stage Design. 


University oF HAwau 
1949 
M.A, Thesis 
100. Breneman, Lucille Nix. A History of 
the Theatre in Honolulu during the Second 
World War (1941-1946). 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

101. Homrighous, Mary Elizabeth. A_ His- 
tory of Non-Professional Theatrical Production 
at the University of Illinois from Its Beginning 
to 1923. 

102. Robinson, Marvin William. The Artis- 
tic and Educational Problems in the Produc- 
tion of Dance Drama at the University. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
103. Parker, Charles M. A Study in Costume 
for Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 


Tue STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
1049 
M.A. Theses 

104. Bains, Jean. Production Designs and 
Director’s Study for Pinero’s The Thunderbolt. 

105. Collier, Gaylan Jane. A Study of Stage 
Pronunciation. 

106. Free, Arvella Embry. Interchangeable 
Costumes Designed for Use in Shakespearean 
Comedies. 

107. Gaupp, Mary Louise. Costume Designs 
for a Production of Victoria Regina, by Law- 
rence Houseman. 

108. Goodrich, George Delos. Director's Study 
and Prompt Book for John M. Synge’s The 
Well of the Saints. 

109. Heires, Monica Julich. Of the Earth. 

110. Herbstruth, Grant M. An Analysis of 
the Plays of Paul Green. 

111. Lee, Henry Glenn. A Producing Direc- 
tor’s Study Designs and Prompt Book for The 
Rose of the Rancho, by David Belasco and 
Richard Walton Tully. 


M.F.A. Theses 

112. Gaupp, Charles John, Jr. <A_ Project 
in Setting and Costume’ Design for a Produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

113. Hayes, Harold Lee. A Method for a 
Study of Audience Responses in the Theatre. 

114. Hill, Raymond Scott. A History of the 
Princess Theatre of Des Moines, Iowa. 

115. Pauley, John Francis. Two Plays. 
Ph.D. Thesis 

116.* Pawley, Thomas Desire, Jr. Experi- 
mental Productions of a Group of Original 
Plays. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
1919 

M.A. Theses 

117. McDonnell, Alice. 
Night Must Fall. 

118. Sparling, Ivan H., Jr. The Production 
of Thy Kingdom Come, an Original Play. 


The Production of 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
119. Gillis, H. Russell. Lennox Robinson— 
Some of His Production and Direction Prob- 
lems at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, Ireland. 
120. Shanower, Donald T. A Survey of Thea- 


— 
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tre Activities in High Schools, Colleges, and 
Little Theatres in the State of Ohio. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

121. Guidry, Angela. The 
Drama League of America. 

122. Malone, Mary Elizabeth. Four In- 
fluences on the English Theatre from 1660 to 
'737- 

123. Todd, Julia McAmis. A Guild to Cos- 
tuming for New Testament Plays. 

124. Wiening, Victor. The Characters of 
Fantasy as Revealed by One Hundred Plays. 


History of the 


Ph.D. Thesis 
125." Fife, Ilene. 
Confederacy. 


The Theatre During the 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 

126. Hartwig, Gilbert J. 
Scene Designers—A Study. 
127. Kramer, Sister Mary Angelita. A De- 
scription and Comparison of the Backgrounds, 
Working Methods, and Influences of Constan- 

tin Stanislavsky and Max Reinhardt. 


Modern American 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
128. Birchansky, Murray. A Thesis Produc- 
tion of Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine. 
12g. Rickert, Robert. A Study in the Organi- 
zation of a Community Theatre. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A, Theses 

130. Hailey, Robert Carter. George 8. Kauf- 
man, Playwright and Satirist. 

131. Kern, Ronald Chester. A Study of Sir 
Henry Irving as Actor-Manager with Special 
Reference to His Shakespearean Productions. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1949 
M.A. Theses 
182. Baker, Eugene Keith. Problems in 
Choosing a Play for High School Dramatic 
Presentation, 


133. Banzet, Lois Elaine. A Comparative 
Study of the Characterization and Acting of 
Joan of Arc in Three Plays: Schiller, Shaw and 
Anderson. 

184. Drummond, James Worner. A _ Con- 
trast in the Acting Techniques of Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Eleanora Duse. 
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135. Fausell, Barbara Helen. A Production 
Prompt Book for an Original Translation and 
Adaptation of Hermann” Bahr’s  Play—Das 
Konzert. 

136. Hickman, Dorothy Lee. 
Stage Properties. 

137. Kamp, Luana Josephine. 


Study of 


A Study of 


Maxwell Anderson’s Experiment Poetic 
Drama. 
198. Morgan. Margaret Elizabeth. Harrison 


Grey Fiske and the Theatrical Syndicate. 

139. Rich, Samuel J. An Adaptation for 
Television of the Inspector-General. 

iyo. Shafer, Richard Smith. A Survey of 
Principal Productions of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night in London and New York. 

141. ‘Tamplin, Robert Stockton, Jr. Musical 
Comedy on Broadway from 1943-1949 with 
Changes Occurring during This Period. 

142. Thompson, Robert Edward. A Produc- 
tion Prompt Book for Sakuntala by Kalidasa. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
1949 
M.A. Theses 

143. Briskin, Arthur V. An Analysis of the 
Differences Involved in Writing the One-Act 
Play for Stage, and the Half-hour Play for 
Radio and for Television. 

144. Spoth, Doris M. An Analysis of Music 
for Radio Dramatic Shows, Including a Hand- 
book of Musical Bridges, Transitions, and 
Backgrounds. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1939 
M.A. Theses 

145. Ballet, Arthur H. A Study of the Jew as 
a Character in Selected Plays, 1900-1949. 

146. Davis, Jed H. A Critical Survey of the 
Stage Lighting Equipment in the High Schools 
of Minnesota. 

147. Gee, Robert. A History of the Theatre 
at the University of Minnesota from Its Be- 
ginning to 1947. 

148. Shepard, David W. Six Plays of the 
Social Theatre: The Method of Didactic Drama. 


Ph.D. Thesis 
149.* Drake, Francis. A Study of the Person- 
ality Traits of Students Interested in Acting. 


NortH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
150. Cain, Mary Jo. The Dance Element in 
Musical Comedy since 1943. 


Danforth, Mildred D. 
of American Drama 


Examples of the 
to Major War 


Reaction 
Crises in Our History. 

152. Hirsch, Samuel. Repple-Depple, a Farce 
Comedy in Three Acts. 

153. Hunter, Kermit. Unto These Hills, His- 
torical Drama. 

154- Hunter, Rhoda. The Application of 
the Structural Principles of Advertising in the 
Documentary Dramas of Norman Corwin. 

155. Rhodes, Ernest. Red Over 
Three-Act War Play. 


Cactus, a 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Ph.D. Thesis 
156.* Bellman, Willard Franklin. An Ap- 
proach to an Aesthetics of the Visual Production 
of the Drama. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 

157. Buchans, Katherine Schuh. Heartbreak 
House, by George Bernard Shaw (Production 
thesis). 

158. Constable, Charles Robert. Ali My 
Sons, by Arthur Miller (Production thesis). 

159. Dunlap, James Francis. 
Jean Anouilh (Production thesis). 
160. Endter, Charles Arthur. The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself, by Moliére (Production the- 
sis). 

161. Hext, Charlene Betty. “Thriller” 
Drama on America Radio Networks: The De- 
velopment in Regard to Types, Extent of Use, 
and Program Policies. 

162. McCaslin, Walter Wright. 
lem of Acting in Contemporary Theatrical Crit- 
icism as Exemplified in the Works of Selected 
Critics. 

163. Mers, Harold Bruce. No Exit, by Jean- 
Paul Sartre (Production thesis). 

164. Mitzman, Newton Erwin. Home of the 
Brave, by Arthur Laurents (Production thesis). 

165. Slocum, Barbara Irene. The Hasty 
Heart, by John Patrick (Production thesis). 


Ph.D. Thesis 

166.* Scott, Joseph Wright. The Japanese 
Noh Play: The Essential Elements in Its Thea- 
tre Art Form. 


Antigone, by 


The Prob- 


UNIVERSITY 

1949 
M.A. Theses 
167. Petersen, James Kark. An Adaptation of 
Norman Corwin’s The Odyssey of Runyon 
Jones for Television with Complete Production 
Notes. 
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168. Shutt, James W. Radio Dramatiza 
tion of the Career of Falstaff. 


\I.F.A. Thesis 

169. Grekila, Corinne F. Van Dame. A Unit 
Set Development for the Ohio University Thea- 
tre. 

On1o WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

1935 . 

Allen, D. S. The Aesthetic Structure of 
the Dramas of Eugene O'Neill. 


170. 


1948 
171. Danford, W. Kelly. 


bert and Sullivan Operas to the Modern Stage. 


Adapting the Gil- 


1949 
172. John Henry. 


Staging. 


Hepler, Shakespearean 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

173. Lewis, Kenneth. The Development of 
the Drama in the Methodist Church. 

174. Wilcox, Hudson. Production on 
Van Winkle. 


Rip 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
M.A. Thesis 
175. Hudson, Roy F. A Short Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the Theatre. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
1047 
M.A. Theses 
176. Reid, Anthony. The Development of 
Stage Lighting and Its Application to a Prob- 
lem in Scenic Design Entailing the Use of a 
Unit Set. 
1949 
177. Ulrici, Harold H. An Analysis of Pro- 
duction Procedures in the Stage Play Harriet. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
178. Bode, William T. An Analysis and 
Production of Tom Robertson’s Caste. 


SmitH COLLEGE 
1942 
M.A, Theses 
179. Harvey, Juliette. Learning through Do- 
ing. The Smith College Factory Follies. 


1945 

180. Hanson, E. Jane. 
You Can’t Have Your Cake. 
i81. Hopkins, Merrell. 


An Original Play, 


Development of an 
igoo to the 


American Dance Theatre from 
Present. 
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1946 

182. Beach, Arlene. The Open-Air Theatre 
in the United States, with Its Historical and 
European Backgrounds. 

183. Clinton, Evelyn. A Comparative Anal- 
ysis of the Two Texts of Bulwer-Lytton’s Po- 
etic Drama Richelieu as Collaborated on and 
Acted by William Macready in 1839 and as Re- 
vised and Acted by Edwin Booth in 1866. 

184. Rich, Shirley. Elements of Comedy as 
Illustrated by Three Shakespearean Women, 
Rosalind, Beatrice and Maria. 

185. Lord, Betty. A Study of the Life and 
Writings of Emily Dickinson in Preparation for 
a Dramatization of Her Life. 


1947 
186. Smith, Sally (Mrs. Potter). A Study of 


the Form, History and Influence of the “Living 
Newspaper.” 


1948 
187. Friedman, Joe. The Hero, the Chorus, 
and the Audience: A Study in Relationships as 
Evidenced in Oedipus Tyrannus. 


188. Gross, Eugene D. A Study Based Upon 
the Plays of Clifford Odets. 

189. Kazanoff, Theodore. The World of 
George Lillo in Relation to His Play, The 
London Merchant. 

Visual 


190. Miller, Harry. Perception of 


Depth on the Stage. 

191. Phleger, Marjorie Temple. A Survey of 
Organization, Methods and Values of Drama 
Study in Junior High Schools. 

192. Wagner, Arthur. A Comparison be- 
tween the Aesthetic Principles of Organic Act- 
ing and Organic Architecture, as Exemplified 
by the Theories of Constantin Stanislavski and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


1949 
193. Andreadou, Chryssa. A Comparison of 


The Infernal Machine, by Cocteau with So- 
phocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. 

194. Baron, Robert. A Plan for the Use of 
Prefabricated Aluminum Sectional Units as a 
Means of Rendering More Effective the Con- 
struction and Use of Framed Scenery for the 
Stage. 

195. Nelson, Johnny Fae. The Basic Issue of 
the Orestes Myth as Interpreted by Aeschylus 
in the Oresteia and by Jean-Paul Sartre in 
Les Mouches. 

196. Richards, Sarah. Designs for a Modern 
Production of the York Nativity Play. 
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SoutH DAKOTA UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 

197. Hallsted, Florence Marie. Costuming of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Tragedies in the Late Nineteenth 
and Twentiéth Centuries. 

198. Harnish, Frank James. The History 
of the Black Hills Playhouse and School of the 
Theatre, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

199. Quellette, Paul Elmer. Director’s Man- 
ual and Prompt Book for Shakespeare’s The 
Comedy of Errors. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
200. Becker, Victor M. A Study of the Psy- 
chological Aspects of the Masculine in a Se- 
lected Group of Ibsen’s Women. 


201. Friedman, Madgel D. An_ Historical 
Study of the Contributions of the Lewis Hallam 
Company to American Drama. 

202. Fuller, Marcus W. An _ Interpretive 
Analysis of Three Plays and Their Stage Set- 
tings: Les Mouches, by Jean-Paul Sartre, To- 
bias and the Angel, by James Bridie, and Spook 
Sonata, by August Strindberg. 

203. George, James A. A Proposed Plan for 
a University Experimental Theatre with an 
Analytical Statement of Problem and Method 
and Bibliography. 

204. Goodman, Phillip. Production Thesis of 
the Play From, Morn to Midnight, by Georg 
Kaiser. 

205. Gruener, Allan. George Kelly’s Contri- 
bution to the Contemporary American Theatre. 

206. Kessler, Sydney. The Place of Clyde 
Fitch in the American Theatre. 

207. Lipsey, Alfred Eugene. The History of 
the Habimah Theatre—the National Theatre 
of Israel. 

208. Locke, Vivia. Thematic Study of the 
Plays of John Millington Synge. 

209. McCloskey, James R. A Study of the 
Central Staging Method and Its Rise and De- 
velopment in the Universities and Colleges of 
the United States. 

210. Menagh, H. Beresford. Yielding Place— 
Original Three-Act Play. 
211. Robson, Jack. 

Three-Act Play. 


Blue Ridge—Original 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
212, Athey, Paula Kanner. Construction of 
Sixteenth Century Costumes for the Stage. 
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213. Blau, Herbert. Out of the Rain, a 
Drama in Three Acts. 

214. Brockett, Oscar G. The Analysis and 
Record of the Technical Production of John 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 

215. Chapmond, Selma. A Production Book 
of the Costume Designs for Shakespeare's 
Othello. 

216. Davis, Elaine. Major Trends in Con- 
temporary American Musical Comedy. 

2'7. Ellett, Melvin K. A Production and Pro- 
duction Thesis Book of Henrik Ibsen’s A Doll's 
House. 

218. Greendale, Alexander. Build No Fence 
Around Me and The Golden Mountain—Two 
Original Plays. 

219. Hostetler, Paul. A Production Book of 
Sherwood’s The Petrified Forest. 

220. Irving, Jules. A Production Book for 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 

221. McCormic, Ralph. Lighting Equipment 
for X-Hall Theatre, University of Texas. 

222. McCreath, Harrison. A ‘Technical Pro- 
duction of The Adding Machine. 

223. McGovern, Beatrice. Eugene O'Neill's 
Conception of Tragedy. 

224. Niven, Harold. The Analysis and Rec- 
ord of the Technical Production of Eugene 
O'Neill's The Hairy Ape. 

225. Papousek, Mary-Lu. Design and Light- 
ing Equipment for Xavier Auditorium, Saint 
Mary College. 

226. Spenker, Lyneth. The Dramatic Criteria 
of George Bernard Shaw as Seen in His Theatri- 
cal Criticism. 

227. Welsh, Willard. The Comic Characters 
of Kaufman and Hart. 

228. Vorenberg, William. Steele Mackaye’s 
Ideas and Theories as Incorporated in the 
Lyceum Theatre. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

229. McCulloch, Samuel C. You Got a Glory 
(A Play in Three Acts). 

230. Nowak, Amram. Desire the Stars, but 
Take the Moon (A Play in Four Scenes). 

231. Sheehan, William F. Timothy and the 
Lion, and Other Short Plays for Children. 


UNIVERSITY OF “TENNESSEE 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
232. Phillips, Elizabeth. Barrie and the De- 
velopment of the Literary Stage Direction. 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
233. Reid, Sue. A Critical Study of the Use 
of Visual Aids in the Teaching of Speech- 
Drama. 


‘TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
1940 
M.A. Theses 
234. Heard, Elizabeth Ann. Director's 
Promptbook for a production of The Story of 
the Christ Child by Dr. Louis H. Hubbard. 


235. Cook, Marthanne Reagan. Madame 
Vestris, Her Influence on the British Theatre, 
1831-1854. 
236. Frederick, Clare Adams. The Writing 
and production of an Original Play with Di- 
rector’s  Promptbook. 


1946 

237. Moore, Iona Helen. An Original One 
Act Play with Suggestions for Staging. 

238. Wallace, Lee Ella. A Study of the 
Criteria for the Selection of Plays in High 
Schools and the Interscholastic League of ‘Texas, 
with an Evaluation of the Criteria for Play 
Selection by Authorities in the Field of Drama. 


1948 
239. Brooks, Myrtiss Bernadine. The Pro- 
duction Script of Sean O’Casey’s The Plough 
and the Stars. 
240. Whatley, Mildred Faye. 
Theatre with Emphasis on 
Drama. 


The Mexican 
Contemporary 


1949 
241. Duffy, Katherine Honore. Gather at 
the River, an Original Play in Three Acts. 
242. Kallina, Susie Fay. Producing Plays for 
the Theatre-in-the-Round. 


University OF UTAH 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

243. Maughan, Ila Fisher. A History of 
Staging and Business Management of the Des- 
eret Dramatic Association from 1852 to 1869. 

244. Smith, Richard Goff. An Introductory 
Study of the Training and Background of the 
American Actor from 1890 to 1900. 


1948 
M.S. Thesis 
245. Ramsey, Ross Brown. Common Con- 
tours of Chairs for Stage Properties from An- 
cient Egypt to Duncan Phyfe. 


1949 
Ph.D. Thesis 
246.* Smith, Ross Donald. A Survey of Native 
American Serious Drama from 1900 to 1918. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
247. Alcorn, Ruth Pearson. An Analysis of 
the Social Issues in French Comedy, 1920-1938. 
248. Knight, Martha McKenzie. Community 
Theatres in the State of Washington. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
1949 
M.A. Theses 

249. Alderson, John Lester. Theatre Guild 
Productions on the New York Professional 
Stage, 1930-1940. 

250. Argent, Maurice S$. Productions of the 
WPA Federal Theatre (in English), Broadway 
and Harlem Areas. 

251. Carle, Barbara Long. Modern German 
Plays on the New York Professional Stage. 

252. Collins, Carlyle §. Productions of Shake- 
speare’s Chronicle Plays on the New York Pro- 
fessional Stage, January 1go0-June 1949. 

253. Hardman, Stuart Floyd. Autotransform- 
er Dimmers for Stage Light Control in Intimate 
Type Amateur Theatres. 

The Plays of 


254. Jack, William Terry. 

Rachel Crothers on the American Professional 
Stage. 

255. McDermott, Marcelline Theresa. Pro- 


ductions of Shakespeare’s Macbeth on the New 
York Professional Stage, 1900-1948. 

256. Pannett, Murrell Alwin. 
for a Touring Theatre Project. 

257. Pynn, Mary Lorraine. Translations and 
Adaptations from the French as Produced on 
the New York Stage from 1900-:g09. 

258. Reisdorff, Kenneth Paul. Theater Guild 
Productions from 1939-1949. 

259. Valentinetti, Aurora Stella. 
for Puppets (Adaptations). 


Scene Plans 


Six Plays 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
260. Chalapis, Minerva. An Historical Sur- 
vey and Evaluation of the Theatre in Greece 
since 1800. 


RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
1949 


WESTERN 


Ph.D. Thesis 

261.* Hagen, Robert Lyle. (A) The Influ- 
ence of the Well-Made Play Upon American 
Playwriting. (B) The Comparison of Shake- 
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speare’s MacBeth and Holinshed’s The Chron 
icles. 


West Texas STATE COLLEGE 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
262. Brown, Betty Jean. A History of the 
Little Theatre Movement in Plainview, Texas 
from 1924-1929. 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
263. Wilson, Mardis Glen, Jr. A History of 
the Director-Playwright Relationship in the 
Theatre. 
WHITTIER COLLEGE 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
264. Buckman, Rollin. The Complete De- 
sign of the Stage Production of Pelleas and 
Melisande, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
265. Dorn, Virginia. The Complete Design 
of the Stage Production of Anatole France's 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

266. Clapp, Thomas Edmund. Without Bag- 
gage: A Play by Jean Anouilh, Translated from 
the French, with Critical Notes. 

267. Greenberg, Edward M. 
Theory and Practice. 

268. Gustavson, Phoebe Jane. The Negro 
Character in American Drama before 1865. 

269. Hoffman, Walter Samuel. Sartre, The 
Flies and Other Plays. 

270. Erwin, Helen. 
America. 


Epic Theatre: 


A Choric Pageant of 


M.S. Theses 

271. Muellenschlader, Helen. 
Dramatist and Critic. 

272. Brown, Lawrence Robert. Frontier Dra- 
matic Criticism, St. Louis, 1835-1839. 

273. Eddy, Junius. The Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre: A Program in State-Wide Drama. 

274. Gee, Ronald Callaway. A Survey of 
Extra-Curricular Dramatic Programs the 
High Schools of Wisconsin, 1947-1948. 

275. Wolfert, Wayne R. Design and Con- 
struction of Scenery and Lighting for a Non- 
Professional Presentation of Girl Crazy—with 
Special Consideration for the Problems Peculiar 
to the Production of Musical Comedy. 


T. S. Eliot— 


Ls 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.F.A. Theses 

276. Allardice, James B. Marriage a la Mode. 
Original play. 

277. Ashton, 
Original play. 

278. Beaumont, John H. Auditory Compo- 
nent Control in the Legitimate Theatre. 


Norman Wallace. Prologue. 


279. Cowan, Robert Arthur. Histrionic Tra- 
dition in Hamlet, 1811-1948; an Analysis of 
Fight Famous Interpretations of the Role . 
with a Comparison of Their Acting Versions. 

280. Crotty, Clarence Eugene. Mosel, George, 
Halo for Jane. Production book, with essay 
and bibliography. 

281. Davis, William Morris. 
hind the Scenes. 

282. Dickinson, Donald Hugh. 
of Gold. Original play. 

283. Fitch, Joseph Clay. Buckingham, George 
Villiers, Second Duke of, The Rehearsal. Pro- 
duction book, with essay and bibliography. 


The Need be- 


Seven Cities 


284. Fox, James E. Patterson, Thomas Mc- 
Evoy, The Glass Mountain. Production book, 
with essay and bibliography. 

285. Golding, Alfred Goethe's Theatrical 
Mission. 

286. Hartley, Neil C. Priestley, J. B., They 
Came to a City. Product book, with essay and 
bibliography. 

287. Holmes, Ralph K. Shakespeare, William, 
Twelfth Night. Production book, with essay 
and bibliography. 

288. Hurwitz, Albert. A Manual for the 
Teaching of Theatre Arts on an Activity Basis. 

289. McBride, Mary Eileen. Gordon Craig 
on Acting. 

290. Manzi, Anthony Belmont. Goldoni, 
Carlo, The Liar. Production book, with essay 
and bibliography. 

291. Martin, Catherine Louise. Jane Cowl. 

292. Martin, William J. Larson, David J., 
Main Objective. Production book, with essay 
and bibliography. 

293. Meehan, Robert Thomas. 
Sand. Original Play. 

294. Nugent, Maurice James. 
nons. 

295. Ormont, Louis Robert. I’ve Been Here 
Before. Original play. 

296. Palmer, Richard Lyle. 
rector in England, 1870-1910. 

297. Popovich, Maxim. Goldsmith, Oliver, 
She Stoops to Conquer. Production book, with 
essay and bibliography. 

298. Richardson, Martha. 


A Grain of 


Les Compag- 


The stage Di- 


Garcia Lorca, 


Federico, Blood Wedding. Production book, 
with essay and bibliography. 
299. Saam, Robert Douglas.  Criss-Cross. 


Original play. 

goo. Saffron, Robert Morris. 
Original play. 

go1. Shewmaker, Eugene Frederick. Maurice 
Evans. 

goz. Shropshire, Anne Wallace. 
Millamant and Some _ Actresses 
Played It. 

303. Sidlauskas, Francis Walter. 
Framed Scenery. 

304. Stix, John Morris. Gallagher, Francis, 
Night Without Darkness. Production book, 
with essay and bibliography. 

go5. Tumpane, John David. Stark Young on 
Acting. 


Lola Montez. 


The Role of 
Who Have 


Aluminum 


SECTION II: INDEX 


Actors and Acting: American 244. Sarah 
Bernhardt 134. Booth 183. Jane Cowl 291. 
Gordon Craig 289. Criticism of 162. Eleanora 
Duse 134. Ensemble 98. Maurice Evans 301. 
Hamlet 279. Sir Henry Irving 131. In Joan 
of Arc 133. Macready 183. Richard Mansfield 
64. Millamant gog. Organic 192. Pronuncia- 
tion of 100, 175. Stanislavski 192. Theories 
of 37. Madame Vestris 235. Stark Young go5. 

Audiences: 21, 113, 187. 

Children’s: Omaha 82. Plays for 85, 86, 89, 
231. In Stuart drama 38. 

Community, Civic, and Little Theatre: In 
Adrian, Michigan 36. Black Hills Playhouse 
198. Church 94*. In college 79. In Ohio 120. 
Organization of 129. In Plainview Texas 262. 
In State of Washington 248. In a_ university 
203. Wisconsin Idea Theatre 273. 

Costumes and Make-Up: For The Masque 
88. For New Testament plays 123. For Othello 
215. Romeo and Juliet 103. Shakespearean 
comedies 106. Shakespearean tragedies 197. 
She Stoops to Conquer 31. Sixteenth century 
212. Victoria Regina 107. And wigs 78. 

Criticism: Of acting 162, 305. T. S. Eliot 41, 
271. Frontier 272. Shaw 226. Of Webster 1. 
Speckbaugh’s 39, 40. 

Dance and Ballet: In musical comedy 150. 
Production problems 102. Theatre 181. 

Directing and Producing: Aesthetics 156°, 
170, 192. In America 68. Arena style 91, 209, 
242. For auditory component 278. Barrie 232. 
Casting 87. The dance 102. In England 296. 
And playwrights 263. Emile C. V. Perrin 67. 
Properties in 136, 245. Lennox Robinson 119. 
Tours 256. 
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Dramatists, Playwrights, and Producers: 
Aeschylus 195. Andershh 133, 137. Jean 
Anouilh 266. W. H. Auden 41. Barrie 232. 


Bridie 202. Norman Corwin 154, 167. Coc- 
teau 193. Gordon Craig 289. Rachel Crothers 
254. Lord Dunsany 42. T. S. Eliot 41, 271. 
Harrison Grey Fiske 138. Clyde Fitch 206. 
Paul Green 110. Hart 227. Holinshed 261*. 
Ibsen 200. George S. Kaufman 130, 227. George 
Kelly 205. The Lewis Hallam Company 201. 
George Lillo 189. Steele Mackaye 228. Nagle 
4o. Clifford Odets 188. Eugene O’Neill 170, 
223. Pirandello 47. The playwright 66, 263. 
Reinhardt 127. Relations of 263. Lennox Rob- 
inson 119. Jean Paul Sartre 195, 202, 269. 
Schiller 133. Shakespeare 31, 103, 112, 140, 172, 
183, 184, 197, 199, 215, 252, 255, 279. Shaw 
133, 226. Sophocles 193. Stanislavski 127, 192. 
Strindberg 202. John Millington Synge 208. 
Margaret Webster 1. Tennessee Williams 48. 

Educational Dramatics: As an activity 76, 
288. Bilingualism and 51. Black Hills 198. 
Book for 76. Central staging 91, 209, 242. 
College 39, 79, 101, 120, 147, 179, 203, 221, 
225, 273. Costuming syllabus go. Film and 15, 
17, 19, 20. High school 84, 89, 95, 132, 146, 238, 
274. Illinois 10:1. Junior high school 63, 191. 
Learning in 179. Minnesota 147. Personality 
traits 149*. In Ohio 120. Puppets 75. St. 
Mary’s 225. Sets for 169. Texas 221. In ther- 
apy 142. Visual aids in 233. Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre 273. Wisconsin High School 274. 

History of the Theatre—Abroad: Costuming 
’ 212, Dublin, Ireland 119. Dutch 14. English 
theatre 122. Epic theatre 267. French comedy 
247. Greece 260. The Habimah theatre 207. 
Mexican 240. The Noh theatre 166*. Stage 
direction in England 296. Madame Vestris’ in- 
fluence 235. 

History of the Theatre—American: Actors 
244. Arena 209. Boston 72*. Broadway musical 
comedy 141, 216. Criticism in 272. The dance 
181. Democracy and social comedy 71*. Des- 
eret Dramatic Association 243. Des Moines, 
Iowa 114. The director in 68. Drama League 
of America 121. Dramatic types in 70*. Dur- 
ing the Confederacy 125*. The hero in 65*. 
Honolulu 100. George Kelly in 205. Little 
Rock 97. The Lewis Hallam Company 201. 
Native serious drama 246*. Negro minstrelsy 
in 80. New York French 257. New York Ger- 
man 251. Ohio 120. The open air theatre 182. 
Pensacola 96. Shakespeare in New York 252, 
255. Theatre Guild 249, 258. The WPA 
Theatre 250. War drama 151. 

History of the Theatre—General: Epic Thea- 
tre 267. Hamlet 279. Productions of Twelfth 
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Night 140. Stage chairs for 245. Yiddish thea- 
tre G2. 

Lighting and Sound Equipment: In an audi- 
torium 225. Dimmers for 253. For Girl Crazy 
275. In high school 146. Unit set for 176. 
For University of Texas 221. 

Masks and Marionettes: Handbook for 75. 
Plays for 259. 

Motion Pictures: Early development of 69%. 

Music and Opera: Gilbert and Sullivan 171. 
Goethe in 285. Musical comedy 35, 141, 150, 
216. Radio 144. Scenery for 275. 

Pageantry: Choric 270 Historical 73. 

Plays and Playwriting: American serious 
drama 246*. Aesthetics of 156*, 170, 192. The 
Brothers’ Progeny 81. Children’s 85, 86, 89, 231. 
Children in 38. Comedies 34, 35, 93*, 141, 150, 
184, 216, 227, 247. Les Compagnons 294. La 
Casa de Bernarda Alba 43. Le Coeur des Autres 
16. On Emily Dickinson 185. Dramatic Ob- 
servation of the Feast of the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary 50. Fantasy in 124. 
The Flies, and other plays 269. French 257. 
German 251. The hero, the chorus, and the 
audience 187. The Jew in 145. Of the living 
newspaper 186. The masculine in Ibsen’s wom- 
en 200. Medea legend 8. The Negro in 268. 
The Orestes myth 195. Original 13, 18, 30, 32, 
62, 77, 100, 12%, 910%, 118, 368, 168, 158, 
180, 210, 211, 213, 218, 229, 230, 236, 237, 
241, 276, 277, 282, 293, 295, 299, 300. Poetic 
41, 137. The Poetics and 44. Puppet 259. 
La Rencontre Entre Saint Benoit et Sainte 
Scholastique 49. Richelieu 183. For radio 143. 
Shakespeare’s 31, 103, 112, 140, 172, 183, 184, 
197, 199, 215, 252, 255, 261*, 279. Social theatre 
34, 71*, 148, 247. Structural analysis of 35, 
39, 42, 47, 170, 261*. Thank You, Just Looking 
53. Themes 208. Tragedy 223. Urban Nagle’s 
40. War drama 151. Without Baggage 266. 


~o 


Prompt Books—Productions—Interpretations: 
Across Big Mountain 32. The Adding Machine 
128, 222. All Gaul is Divided 59. All My Sans 
158. Alley Moon 61. Antigone 159. The Arbi- 
tration 29. Arms and the Man 62. The Barber 
of Seville 56. Blood Wedding 298. Caste 178 
The Clandestine Marriage 60. The Comedy of 
Errors 199. Country Mile 18. Daughters of 
Atreus 16. Dear Brutus 4. Doctor in Spite of 
Himself 23, 160. A Doll’s House 217. Engaged 
54. Esther 11. The Father 24. Faust 22. From 
Morn to Midnight 204. The Gentle Bride 10. 
The Ghosts 27. Glass Menagerie 5. The Glass 
Mountain 284. Grandstand Play 58. The Hairy 
Ape 224. Halo for Jane 280. Harriet 177. The 
Hasty Heart 165. Heartbreak House 157. Hed- 
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da Gabler 7. Home of the Brave 164. King 
Lear 55. Das Konzert 135. The Liar ago. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 57. Main Objective 292. 
Medea 33. The Melody That Was Lost 74, 82. 
Of Mice and Men 214, 220. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 3. Mistress of the Inn 26. Les Mouches 
go2. Night Must Fall 117. Night Without 
Darkness 304. No Exit 163. Original plays 18, 
g2, 116%, 118, 236, 237. The Playboy of the 
Western World 28. The Petrified Forest 219. 
The Plough and the Stars 239. The Rehearsal 
283. Rip Van Winkle 174. Romeo and Juliet 
112. The Rose of the Rancho 111. Sakuntala 
142. She Stoops to Conquer 297. The Silver 
Cord 2. The Song of Deliverance 12. Spook 
Sonata 202. The Story of the Christ Child 234. 
They Came to a City 286. Thank You, Just 
Looking 53. .The Thunderbolt 104. Thy King- 
Tobias and the Angel 202. 
Treasure Is- 


dom Come 118. 
The Tragedy of Jane Shore 25. 


land 9. Twelfth Night 6,287. The Well of the 
Saints 108. 

Radio and Television: Of Falstaff 168. Of 
The Inspector General 139. The Odyssey of 
Runyon Jones 167. Plays 45. Thriller drama 
for 161. Writing for 143. 

Religious: 10, 11, 12, 94*, 123, 173. 

Scene and Theatre Design and Construction: 
Arena gi, 209. Auditoriums 225. The Cherry 
Orchard 31. Color in 21. Depth on the stage 
190. For Girl Crazy 275. The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife 265. Of Mice and Men 214. 
Modern designers 126. For Nativity Plays 196. 
Painting and gg. For Pelleas and Melisande 
264. Philosophy of 281. Prefabricated alum- 
inum 194, 303. Properties 136. For Romeo and 
Juliet 112. Sectional units for 194, 293. Shake- 
spearean plays 172. Stage chairs 245. For tours 
256. Unit sets 169, 176. Frank Lloyd Wright 


192. 


SURVEY OF GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS IN 
THEATRE ARTS, 1950 


J. M. KLAIN* 
University of California at Los Angeles 


For the third consecutive year we are 
presenting a report on graduate projects 
in progress in theatre arts. ‘This year’s 
report, which covers the year 1950, con- 
tains 521 entries, as against 353 in the 
1949 Survey,’ and it is the most com- 
plete, as far as coverage is concerned, of 
the three surveys to date. This year 
returns were received from sixty-five of 
the sixty-seven institutions to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent. 

Although the returns this year were 
good, some of them were regeived very 
late. Therefore, the Committee plans 
for its next survey to send out the ques- 
tionnaires at the beginning of the cal- 
endar year (January, 1952), by which 
time the new crop of graduate students 
will have selected title or subject area, 
and the departments will have com- 
pleted their production schedules. We 
hope that a survey at the later date will 
bring more returns in a shorter time. 
Cooperation of the departments con- 
cerned in making prompt and_ legible 
returns will improve the report and 
lighten the labors of the Committee. 


The form of entry remains the same: 
name, working title, or field, and scope; 
institution; degree expected; probable 
date of completion; and faculty adviser. 
In some entries one or more of these 
items is missing because the institution 
did not supply them. 

The organization by subject matter 
remains the same. However, two cate- 
gories: Bibliographies, and Sound, have 

*For the AETA Committee on Bibliography, 
which has taken over this annual survey from 


tbe defunct Committee on Research. 
1See Educational Theatre Journal, May, 1959, 


been omitted for want of entries, and 
two categories: Dance-Ballet-Movement 
and Theatre, Oriental, have been added. 
The entries are more equally distributed 
among the subject headings than in the 
two previous surveys. 


INDEX TO SuByECT MATTER 


1. Acting, General 1-27 

2. Community, Civic, and Little Theatre 28-35 
g. Costume and Make-up 36-43 

Critical Reviews 44-53 

5. Critical Studies, Individuals 54-91 

6. Dance-Ballet-Movement 92-95 

7. Direction 96-110 

8. Production 111-168 

g. Drama, General 169-190 

10. Drama, American 191-209 

11. Drama, European 210-273 

12, Educational Theatre 274-296 

13. Motion Pictures 297-309 

14. Lighting 310-317 

15. Management and Organization 318-323 
16. Music 324-331 

7. Playwriting, Analysis and Criticism 332-355 
18. Playwriting, Manuscript 356-396 

19. Radio and Television 397-404 

20. Scene Design and Construction 405-432 
21. Theatre, General 433-455 

22. Theatre, American 456-507 

23. Theatre, European 508-520 

24. Theatre, Oriental 521 


1. ActTiInc, GENERAL 


1. Adams, William W., Theory Prac- 
tice of Acting in 18th Century England in the 
Light of Rhetorical Theory of the Time. IIli- 
nois, Ph.D., 1951. Barnard Hewitt. 

2. Alenanian, Mariam, The Creation of 
Elizabeth in Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the 
Queen and an Analysis of the Acting Problems. 
Michigan State, M.A., Spring 1950. Donald O. 
Buell and Stuart Chenoweth. 

3. Alexander, Marjorie, The Psychology and 
Cure of Stage Fright. Carnegie Tech., M.F.A., 
June 1951. Arthur Wilmurt. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: ig50 


4. Beach, Edward A., The Playing of Com- 
edy in Three Representative Periods. Cornell, 
M.A., 1951. H. Darkes Albright. 

5. Child, Harold, Development of the Actor 

from 1915 to 1920. Utah, M.S. C. Lowell Lees. 

6. Clark, Dorothy F., The Education and 
Culture of the Contemporary Actor. Columbia, 
M.A, Alfred Harbage. 

7. Colvin, Claude, A Study of the Problem 
in Interpretation, Character Analysis and Pro- 
jection of the Author’s Intent in Preparing the 
Lecture Recital for Public Presentation. Kent 
State, M.A. Earle E. Curtis. 

8. Courtney, Gene, Five Experiments in the 
Portrayal of Intoxicants on the Stage. Kansas, 
M.A., June 1950. Allen Crafton. 

g. Danielewski, Sylvia, A Series of Perform- 
ance Projects in Acting. Iowa, M.F.A., June 
i952. Gregory Foley. 

10. Davis, George L., An Investigation of the 
Suggestion of Age Through Voice in Inter- 
pretative Reading. Denver, M.A., 1950. Kath- 
ryn Kayser. 

11. DeCoy, Robert, A Study of the Role of 
Othello as Played by Selected Actors. Yale, 
M.F.A., June 1951. Constance Welch. 

12, Farrar, James D., Twentieth Century 
Dramatic Interpretations of Hamlet. Columbia. 
M.A. William Appleton. 

13. Feist, Frances, An Analysis of the Play- 
ing of the Same Role in an Amateur and a 
Professional Production. Kansas, M.A., Sep- 
tember 1950. Allen Crafton. 

14. Golightly, Max, Life Span of Actors and 
Actresses—The Profession in Its Relation to 
Longevity. Brigham Young, M.A., June 1952. 
Preston Gledhill. 

15. Gosney, Margaret, Character Studies of 
Six Famous Neurotic Women. Denver, M.A., 
1950. Robert Mead. 

16. Graham, Joseph, Acting Methods on the 
New York Stage 1917-1930. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Paul Kozelka. 

17. Hardy, Jeanne, An Analysis of the Play- 
ing of Five Character Comedy Roles. Kansas, 
M.A., June 1950. Allen Crafton. 

18. Hensel, Ted, The Attitude of the New 
j York Critics Toward Acting. Michigan, M.A., 
i 1951. William P. Halstead. 

19. Lilyveld, Toby, Shylock on the Stage. 

Columbia, Ed.D. Lennox Gray. 


20. McCormick, Maxine, An Acting Project 
Based on a Study of Six Famous Women Char- 
acters in American Literature. Denver, M.A., 
i950. Kathryn Kayser. 
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21. Mead, Robert, Styles of Presentational 
Acting. Northwestern, Ph.D., 1952. Lee Mit- 
chell. 

22. Neilson, Royal, Development and Back- 
ground of the Actor from 1900 to 1909. Utah, 
M.A., January 1950. C. Lowell Lees. 

23. Peck, Raymond, The Psychological Basis 
and Theatrical Portrayal of Certain Shake- 
spearean Characters. Denver, M.A., 1951. Kath- 
ryn Kayser. 

24. Summerahyes, Alma, Development and 
Background of the Actor from 1910 to 1915. 
Utah, M.A., May 1951. C. Lowell Lees. 

A Series of Per- 
Iowa, M.F.A., 


25. Van Fleet, Mary S., 
formance Projects in Acting. 
June 1952. Gregory Foley. 

26. Weiss, Sister M. Ignatia, The Delsarte 
System in the Light of Modern Dramatic Ex- 
pression Theories. Catholic University, M.A., 
Summer 1952. Donald Waters. 

27. Welsbacher, Richard, A Study of the 
Styles of Six Outstanding Vaudeville Actors. 
Denver, M.A., 1950. Edwin Levy. 


2. Community, Civic, AND Lirrie ‘THeatres 


28. Burns, Sister Mary William, The Com- 
munity Theatre of Cleveland, Ohio, 1920-35. 
Catholic University, M.A., Summer 1951. Leo 
Brady. 

29. Hutchings, Billie, Problems of the Small 
Community Theatre. Iowa, M.A., August 1951. 
Gregory Foley. 

Belle, ‘Talent in the 
Iowa, M.A., August 1951. 


30. Jeffries, Joanna 
Community Theatre. 
Gregory Foley. 

31. Manning, Ferdinand L., Community 
Theatres in the Southwestern States. Yale, 
M.F.A., June 1951. Edward C. Cole. 


32. Marsh, Dorothy D., A Descriptive Study 
of the Psychological Functions of a Community 
Theatre as Exemplified by the Downer's Grove 
Civic Theater. Southern California, M.A., 
August 1951. James H. Butler. 

33. Mayville, Francis, Study of Community 
Theatres in Pennsylvania. Carnegie ‘Tech. 
M.F.A., June 1951. Lawrence Carra. 

34. Officer, Florence, ‘The Contributions to 
Dramatic Art of the Federal Theatre Project 
in Los Angeles, California. Southern California, 
M.A., June 1951. James H. Butler. 

35. Wright, Darlene, A Play Production Pro- 
ject for the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints. Kansas, M.A., June 1951. 
Allen Crafton. 
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g. CostuME AND MaAke-vup* 
36. Berbiri, Elizabeth, Uniforms of Domes- 


tic Servants in America 1880-1910. ‘Texas, 
M.F.A., June 1951. Lucy Barton. 
37. Davis, Suzanne Marden, Research and 


Planning of the Costumes for Unto These Hills, 
a Drama of the Cherokee Indians. North Caro- 
lina, M.A., December 1950. R. B. Sharpe. 

g8. Eckmann, Irene, An Illustrated Diction- 
ary of Costume Catholic University, 
M.A., Summer 1951. John Van Meter. 

39. Hall, Margaret S., A Study in Costume 
Design for the Stage Based on Costumes of 
Early Days in Louisiana. Iowa, M.F.A., August 
1951. Dorothy Myrick Randall. 

40. Lee, Winona Evelyn, Costumes for Early 
M.A., August 1951. 


Pieces. 


American Plays. Iowa, 
Dorothy Myrick Randall. 

j1. Pletcher, Phyllis N., The English Legal 
Costume of the Present Day, and Its Develop- 
ment from the Middle Ages. Michigan, M.A., 
1951. Hugh Z. Norton. 

42. Richardson, Genevieve, A History of Cos- 
tume on the American Stage to 1goo. Illinois, 
Ph.D., 1952. Barnard Hewitt. 

43. Smith, Walter, Basic Costumes for Three 
Period Plays. Denver, M.A., 1950. Hazel Fer- 
guson. 

4. CRITICAL REVIEWS 

14. Candler, Peter, The Significant Produc- 
tions of Hamlet in America, 1900-1950. Colum- 
bia, M.A., Alfred Harbage. 

45. Clegg, Minerva P., Howell's Criticism of 
the Drama. Maine, M.A. 

46. Kittle, Dale, A Study of the Dramatic 
Criticism of Four New York Newspaper Drama 
Critics: Brooks Atkinson, Louis Kronenberger, 
Ward Morehouse, and Richard Watts, Jr.: 1939- 
1949. Florida, M.A., September 1950. Delwin B. 
Dusenbury. 

17- Morgan, David N., Criticism of the 
American Actor in the First Half of the 19th 
Century. Utah, M.A., January 1950. C. Lowell 
Lees. 

{8. Patten, Irene, Criticism of American Dra- 
ma in American Periodicals, 1890-1920. Maine, 
M.A. 

19. Richardson, Warren O., A Study of the 
Dramatic Criticisms of George Jean Nathan 
and John Mason Brown, 1920-1950. Southern 
California, M.A., June 1951. James H. Butler. 

50. Sargent, James, Dramatic Criticism and 
its Relation to Box-Office and Public Opinion 
1875-1910. Texas, M.F.A., June ig50. A. E. 
Johnson. 


*There were four entries in this category 
which had no title or scope selected. 
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51. Vroman, Mary M., An English Transla- 
tion and Edition of Selected Dramatic Criti- 
cisms from Critiques d’un Autre Temps by 
Jacques Copeau. Catholic University, M.A., 
May 1951. Teddy Marie Kinsey. 

52. West, Edna, A Study of Contemporary 
American Dramatic Criticism. Wisconsin, Ph.D., 
June 1951. R. E. Mitchell. 

53. Work, William, Criticism in the Thea- 
tre. Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 1952. J. Dietrich. 


5. CriticAL StTupiEs, INDIVIDUALS 

54- Amend, Victor B., The Development of 
John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. Michi- 
gan, Ph.D. in English Department, 1951. Ken- 
neth Rowe. 

55- Bender, Jack E., Theatre Criticism of 
Brander Matthews. Michigan, Ph.D., June 1951. 
Hugh Z. Norton. 

56. Benis, Sanford, Gorky, the Dramatist. 
Columbia, M.A. William Appleton. 

57- Bickley, Charles Eric, Norman Bel Ged- 
des. Wisconsin, M.S., June 1951. Jonathan 
Curvin. 

58. Booth, Ellen, Christopher Fry and the 
Literary Tradition. Columbia, M.A. William 
Appleton. 

59. Cairns, Paul E., Theatrical Criticism of 
William Archer. Michigan, Ph.D. 1952. Paul 
Mueschke, 

60. Cappuccilli, Ralph, Eugene O'Neill and 
the Critic. Michigan, M.A., 1951. Hugh Z. 
Norton. 

61. Carlson, John, Shaw and the Theatre 
Guild. Columbia, M.A. Theodore M. Steele. 

62. Craig, Marshall R., George Farquhar. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 

63. Craven, Bernard, Sidney Howard—The 
Man and His Plays. UCLA, M.A., August 1950. 
Ralph Freud. 

64. Curran, Dennis, The Place of William 
Butler Yeats in the Irish Theatre. Southern 
California, M.A., January 1951. James H. But- 
ler. 

65. Deam, William, Biography of Jessie Bon- 
stelle. Michigan, Ph.D., 1952. Hugh Z. Norton. 

66. Etue, James T., A Study of the Crafts- 
manship of George S. Kaufman. Catholic Uni- 
versity, M.A., May 1951. Leo Brady. 

67. Hampton, Lewis, Elmer Rice. 
see, M.A., August 1951. Paul Soper. 

68. Hawes, David S., John Brougham as 
American Playwright and Man of the Theatre. 
Stanford, Ph.D., December 1951. Hubert Heff- 
ner and Norman Philbrick. 

69. Howland, Kathleen, Synge: <A Tragic 
Life Imposes a Tragic Drama. Kansas, M.A., 
Allen Crafton. 


Tennes- 


June 1950. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: 1950 


70. Jackson, Joyce, A Study of Elmer Rice 
and His Contributions to the Contemporary 


American Theatre. Southern California, M.A., 
June 1951. James H. Butler. 

71. Jarnagin, James E., Granville-Barker as 
Social Dramatist. Columbia, M.A. Alfred Har- 
bage. 

72. Kinsel, Veryle M., A Study of the Con- 


tributions of Harley Granville-Barker to the 
Criticism and Production of Shakespearean Dra- 
ma. Michigan, M.A., 1951. Hugh Z. Norton. 

73. Lesser, Analyne D., Edward Ravenscroft 
and his Relation to Restoration Farce. Colum- 
bia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 

74. Lev, Don, The Philosophy of George 
Bernard Shaw as Revealed in his Most Signifi- 
cant Plays. Catholic University, M.A., Summer 
1952. Alan Schneider. 

75. Lyman, Elizabeth, Flora Robson. 
M.F.A., June 1951. Constance Welch. 

76. McKaig, Nancy, Maeterlinck and Emer- 
son: A Study of the Philosopher’s Ideas as 
Reflected in the Dramatic Theory and Plays 
of Maeterlinck. Illinois, Ph.D., 1952. Barnard 
Hewitt. 

77. Moise, Enid B., Of Stein and the Stage. 
Michigan, M.A., 1951. Hugh Z. Norton. 

78. O'Connor, Sister M. Ernesta, G.K. Ches- 
terton as a Dramatist. Catholic University, 
M.A., Summer 1951. G. V. Hartke. 

79. Pettet, Edwin Burr, Shavian Socialism 
and the Shavian Life Force. New York, Ph.D., 
Fred C. Blanchard. 


Yale, 


80. Rayfield, Robert, A Study of the Pro- 
fessional New York Theatre Directors: 1930- 
1950. Emphasis of Training, Types of Plays, 


and Theory. Florida, M.A., August 1951. Del- 
win B. Dusenbury. 

81. Rickert, Corinne Holt, A Comparative 
Study of the Lane-Drew-Barrymore Theatre Dy- 
nasty. Florida, Ph.D., June 1952. Delwin B. 
Dusenbury. 

82. Roh, Frank John, The Contributions 
of William Saroyan to Contemporary Drama. 
Southern California, M.A., June 1951. James 
H. Butler. 

83. Scanlon, Paul F., The Place of André 
Birabeau in the Modern French Theater. New 
York, Ed.D., 1952. Fred C. Blanchard. 


84. Sheehan, Jack, A Study of the Directing 
Methods of W. S. Gilbert. Miami, M.A., June 
1950. Homer Abegglen. 

85. Spanos, William V., George Bernard 
Shaw and William Blake. Columbia, M.A.- 
William Appleton. 

86. Stanton, Stephen, Shaw and the Well 
Made Play. Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 
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87. Stuart, Harvey, Modern Dramatic Critics 
and Dramatic Doctrine. Columbia, M.A., Wil- 
liam Appleton. 

88. ‘Taylor, Jean, Representative Women in 
the American Theatre During the 19th Century. 


Texas, M.F.A., June 1950. A. E. Johnson. 


8g. Thurman, Bedford, Stark Young: Artist 
as Critic. Cornell, Ph.D., 1952. H. Darkes 
Albright. 

go. Wallerstedt, Robert M., An Investigation 
of the Dramatic Criticism of Louis Kronen- 
berger. Catholic University, M.A., February 
1951. John Van Meter. 

gi. Willard, Beatrice, A ‘Translation of 


Charles Dullin’s Memoirs. Washington, M.A., 


December 1950. Glenn Hughes. - 


6. DANCE-BALLET-MOVEMENT 
Brown, Ross-Adrian, A Study of Stage 
Movement and its Relationship to Proficient 
Movement in Sports. Southern California, M.A., 
January 1951. James H. Butler. 

93- Richey, Dorothy, The Dance in Eliza- 
bethan Drama. Northwestern, Ph.D., 1951. Lee 
Mitchell. ' 

94. Shoup, Gail, Proposed Methods for the 
Notation of Spatial Movement on Stage. UCLA, 
M.A., June 1951. Jack Morrison. 

95. Walsh, Rev. John, S.J., Jesuit Ballet in 
Italy, Germany, and France in the Seventeenth 
Centuries. Yale, Ph.D., June 1951. Alois Nagler. 


92. 


7. DIRECTION 

96. Barry, Jackson G., Stage Picture and 
Movement in Modern Directing and Practice. 
Columbia, M.A., Alfred Harbage. 

97. Bowen, Roy H., An Analysis of Audience 
Response to Arena Staging and the Directorial 
Techniques used in the first Season of the Sta- 
dium Theatre. Ohio State, Ph.D., June 1951. 

98. Caldwell, Joseph I., Stage Directions in 
Shakespearean Quartos. Columbia, M.A. Alfred 
Harbage. 

99. Graham, Mary, A Comparative Study of 
Directing Techniques. Oklahoma, M.A., June 
1951. Carl B. Cass. 

100. Gregory, William A. Jr., A Production 
of George Bernard Shaw's Heartbreak House and 
an Analysis of the Directing Problems Involved. 
Michigan State, M.A., Spring 1950. Stuart 
Chenoweth. 

101. Hackett, Joan, The Direction of George 
Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, and an Anal- 
ysis of the Staging Problems Involved in an 
Expressionistic Drama. Michigan State, M.A., 
June 1951. Donald O. Buell. 

102. Haran, James, An Analysis and Produc- 
tion Book of The Playboy of the Western World 
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by J. M. Synge: Directorial Production. Stan- 
ford, M.A., December 1950. A. Nicholas Vardac. 

103. Harris, Paul, An Analysis and Produc- 
tion Book of What Price Glory? by Maxwell 
Anderson and Laurence Stallings: Directorial 
Production. Stanford, M.A., March 1951. A. 
Nicholas Vardac. 

104. Ketcik, Beverly C., The Attitude of the 
New York Critics toward Direction. Michigan, 
M.A., 1951. William P. Halstead. 

Levine, Sam, Direction of Original Play 
UCLA, M.A. June 


105. 
Don Juan of the Portrero. 
1951. William Melnitz. 

106. Lloyd, Frank A. Jr., The Director in 
the Non-Professional Theatre. Columbia, M.A. 
Alfred Harbage. 

107. Nicolson, $. Anne, Opera Stage Direc- 
tion Today. Columbia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 

108. Roseen, Terrence, An Application of the 
Theory of Cinema Montage to the Practice of 
the Modern Theatre. Oregon, M.A., June 1951. 
Horace W. Robinson. 

109. Russell, Don, An Analysis and Produc- 
tion Book of You Touched Me by Tennessee 
Williams and Don Windham: Directorial Pro- 
duction. Stanford, M.A., May 1951. A. Nich- 
olas Vardac. 

110. Schaal, David, Stage Management and 
Stage Direction in the American Theatre from 
the Beginnings to 1900. Illinois, Ph.D., 1951. 
Barnard Hewitt. 


8. PRopucTion* 

111, Barkhorn, Mariette, Production Prompt 
Book of Sakuntala by Kalidasa. Fordham, 
M.F.A., June 1950. William Riva. 

112. Beaver, Walter, Production of Original 
Three Act Play Shadow of a Prince. UCLA, 
M.A., June 1951. William Melnitz. 

113. Bell, Collins, Production of an Original 
Script for Children’s Theatre. Ohio State, M.A., 
March 1951. John H. McDowell. 

114. Bennett, Albert, Hippolytus—the Pro- 
duction and the Production Book. Yale, M.F.A., 
June 1951. Frank McMullan. 

115. Bidlake, Harry, An Analysis of the 
Modern Production Problems in Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra. Oregon, M.S., June 
1951. Horace W. Robinson. 

116. Blackman, Jane, Happy as Larry, the 
Production and Production Book. Yale, M.F.A., 
June 1951. Frank McMullan. 

117. Blumquist, Allen, A Production Thesis 
—Strindberg and Comedy—lIllustrated with 
There are Crimes and Crimes. Wisconsin, 
M.A., June 1951. R. E. Mitchell. 


*There were eleven entries in this category 
with no title or scope selected. 


M.F.A., June 1950. 
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118. Bristow, Hardin, Thesis Production 
Script for A Doll’s House. Texas, M.F.A., June 
1950. Loren Winship. 

119. Calkins, Keith, Production Book on 
Cymbeline including Original Approach, Set, 
and Costume Designs. Fordham, M.F.A., June 
Frank Ford. 

120. Chavez, Edmund, 
Script for Angel Street. 
1951. Loren Winship. 

121, Cody, Yvonne, A Study and Production 
Book of Leonid Andreyev’s He Who Gets 
Slapped. Florida, M.A., September 1950. Del- 
win B. Dusenbury. 

izg. Cunningham, Jerald, As You Like It 
produced for a Terrace Theatre. Denver, M.A., 
1951. Richard Hadley. 

12g. Dietrick, Garth David, Production Book 
of Laburnum Grove by Priestley. Yale, M.F.A., 
June 1950. Frank McMullan. 

124. Dolan, Francis J., Production Book and 
Text of Oedipus The King. Catholic Univer- 
sity, M.F.A., Summer 1951. Alan Schneider. 

125. Emerich, Robert, Production Prompt 
Book of Lute Song by Kaotong-Kia, Fordham, 
M.F.A., June 1950. E. L. Kloten. 

126. Fass, C. Raymond, Production Prompt 
Book of Othello by William Shakespeare. Ford- 
ham, M.F.A., June 1950. E. L. Kloten. 

127. Finnerty, Mary, Production Book on 
King Lear including Original Approach, Set, 
and Costume Design with Introduction. Ford- 
ham, M.F.A., June 1951. E.L. Kloten. 

128. Glass, H. G., Rain, Production and 
Prompt Book. Pennsylvania State, M.A., Jan- 
uary 1951. Warren Smith. 

129. Gray, Ann Eddy, Production Prompt 
Book of The Seven Against Thebes by Aeschy- 
lus. Fordham, M.F.A., June 1950. E. L. Kloten. 

130. Gregorio, Rosemarie, Production of The 
Flies by Sartre. Yale, M.F.A., June 1950. Frank 
McMullan. 

131. Hall, E. Barton, Production Study and 
Prompt Text of Aristophanes’ The Birds. Cath- 
olic University, M.F.A., February 1951. Walter 
Kerr. 

132. Hall, George, Richard the Third (Pro- 
duction), Columbia, M.A., Theodore M. Steele. 

133. Harvey, Harold, An Experimental Pro- 
duction of Bury the Dead. Kansas, M.A., Sep- 
tember 1950. Allen Crafton. 

134. Hays, John, Thesis Production Script 
for The Playboy of the Western World. Texas, 
B. Iden Payne. 

135. Holton, Nelda, Production Book Thesis 
on Dryden’s All For Love. Oklahoma, M.A., 
June 1951. Carl B. Cass. 


1951. 
Thesis Production 
Texas, M.F.A., June 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: 1950 


136. Hubbard, Marian Cohen, An Analysis 
and Production Book of Street Scene by Elmer 
Rice: Technical Production. Stanford, M.A., 
December 1950. A. Nicholas Vardac. 

137. Hughes, Rowland, Production Prompt 
Book of Francesca da Rimini by G. H. Boker. 
Fordham, M.F.A., August 1950. Frank P. Ford. 

138. Jennings, Joseph, Production of Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone. Carnegie Tech, M.F.A., June 
1951. Lawrence Carra. 

139. Johnson, Philip, A Fourfold Production 
Plan of an Original Play, Three's a Company, 
by Joseph Golden. Arena Staging, Proscenium 
Staging, Radio, and Television. Tufts, M.A., 
June 1951. Marston Balch. 

140. Jones, Thomas, Thesis Production Script 
for Roadside. ‘Texas, M.F.A., January 195). 
Loren Winship. 

141. Klein, Ralph, Prompt Book for Gol- 
doni’s The Liar. Denver, M.A., 1950. Edwin 
Levy. 

142. Lipson, Shirley, A Lyric Theatre Pro- 
duction of Federico Garcia Lorca’s Yerma. 
Denver, M.A., 1950. Edwin Levy. 

143. Malanga, Mary, A Production of Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV. Pittsburgh, M.A. Buell 
Whitehill, Jr. 

144. Mechling, Nancy, Invitation to Murder 
Production and Prompt Book. Pennsylvania 
State, M.A., January 1951. Kelly Yeaton. 


145. Mooney, Joseph L., Experimental Pro- 
duction of an Original Play. Iowa, M.A., Au- 
gust 1951. Harold C. Crain. 

146. Moore, Biffle, Prompt Book for Three 
Verse Plays. Denver, M.A. 1950. Edwin Levy. 

147. Nary, Bruce L., A Production Prompt 
Book for Uncle Harry by Thomas Job. Michi- 
gan, M.A., 1951. Claribel Baird. 

148. Owens, Regina, Production Prompt 
Book of A New Way to Pay Old Debts by Philip 
Massinger based on Actual Production. Ford- 
ham, M.F.A., June 1g50. E. L. Kloten. 

149. Rivera, Angel (Mr.), The Sun and the 
McDonalds—The Production and the Produc- 
tion Book. Yale, M.F.A., June 1951. Frank 
McMullan. 

150. Robinson, Donald, A Production ‘Thesis 
—Translation and Production of a Brazilian 
Play Rodrigues with supporting Material on 
Brazilian Theatre. Wisconsin, M.A., June 1951. 
R. E. Mitchell. 

151. Sandboe, A. Pauline, Production Book 
on Hamlet including Original Approach Set and 
Costume Designs with Historical Introduction 
Fordham, M.F.A., January 1951. E. L. Kloten. 

152. Shaw, Virgie Lee, Production Study and 
Text of George Bernard Shaw’s Hearthreak 
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House. Catholic University, M.F.A., February 
1951. G. V. Hartke. 

153. Smith, Doyle, Thesis Production Script 
for Thunder Rock. Texas, M.F.A., January 
1951. Francis Hodge. 

154. Smith, Frederick, Thesis Production for 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. Texas, MF.A., 
January 1951. Francis Hodge. 

155. Sproul, Atlee, The Sunken Bell—The 
Production and the Production Book. Yale, 
M.F.A., June 1951. Frank McMullan. 

156. Stevens, Doris, A Practical and Histor- 
ical Preparation for an Experimental Produc- 
tion of As You Like It by William Shakespeare. 
Southern California, M.A., January 1951. James 
H. Butler. 

157. Stevens, John, An Analysis and Produc- 
tion Book of What Price Glory? by Maxwell 
Anderson and Laurence Stallings: Technical 
Production. Stanford, M-A., March 1951. A. 
Nicholas Vardac. 

158. Stone, George, Technical Production 
Thesis for Original Play—Don Juan of the Por- 
trero. UCLA, M.A., June 1951. G. Edward 
Hearn. 

159. Tilton, John, Experimental Production 
of Three One-Act Plays. Towa, M.A., August 
1951. Harold C. Crain. 

160, Tilton, John, Prompt-book for Shake- 
speare’s Richard III the Production of a Shake- 
spearean Play on an Authentic Shakespearean 
Stage. Denver, M.A., 1950. Campton Bell. 

161. Ulrich, John H. Experimental Produc- 
tion of an Original Play. Iowa, M.A., August 
1951. Harold C. Crain. 

162. Van Haisma, Elva, A Production Prompt 
Book for Our Town adapting it to the Arena 
Stage. Michigan, M.A., 1951. Hugh Z. Norton. 

163. Weinstein, Walter, A Study and Pro- 
duction of William Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 
Ohio, M.A., February 1951. Christopher Lane. 

164. Wilson, Beverly, Production Book of 
The Myridons, an Original Play by Tunc Yal- 
man, Yale 1950, Yale, M.F.A., June 1950. 
Frank McMullan. 

165. Wipple, Reed, Give Me Two Crowns, an 
Original Play by Dorothy Bland—The Produc- 
tion and the Production Book. Yale, M.F.A., 
June 1951. Frank McMullan. 


166. Wright, Sidney, A Production Thesis 
—Two Short Operas Produced in an Intimate 
Theatre—One 18th Century and One Modern. 
Wisconsin, M.A., June 1951. R. E. Mitchell. 

167. Wright, Virginia, A Production Thesis 
—Translation of Euripides’ Medea Produced in 
an Intimate Theatre. Wisconsin, M.A., June 
1951. R. E. Mitchell. 
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168. Zablam, Aurora V., Production Prompt 
Book of A Midsummer Night's Dream Adapted 
for Filipino Children’s Theatre. Fordham, 
M.F.A., June 1950. E. L. Kloten. 


g. GENERAL 
169. Christensen, Jack, Use of Drama in 
Remedial Speech. Brigham Young, M.A. Alon- 
70 J. Morley. 
Eastmond, Maurice, ‘Tragic Characters. 


170. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 
171. Fair, Mabel E., Prosodic Analysis of 


Recent Times. Southern Methodist, M.A., June 
1951. Harold Weiss. 

172. Ferguson, Margaret Ellen, A Compila- 
tion of Projects in Creative Dramatics for Chil- 
dren from Eight to Fourteen and an Analysis 
of the Problems Involved. Michigan State, 
M.A., Spring 1950. Donald O. Buell and Elea- 
nor Chase. 

173. Goodman, Henry, Modern Verse Drama. 
Minnesota, Ph.D., August 1951. David Thomp- 


son. 
174. Hallauer, John, Study of Techniques of 
Dramatization. Ohio State, Ph.D., June 1951. 


John H. McDowell. 

175. Hoskins, Herbert, The Don Juan Story 
in Drama. Columbia, Ph.D., Alfred Harbage. 

176. Kallis, Stanley, Written Thesis on Re- 
becca—The Book, The Play, The Film—A Com- 
parative Study, UCLA, M.A., June 1951. Nor- 
man Dyhrenfurth. 

177. King, William C., An Analysis of the 
Aesthetic Disciplines in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 
as Background for Oral Interpretation. Wash- 
ington State, M.A., June 1951. Grace Newell 


Meeker. 

178. Lehr, John, Politics in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice Val- 
ency. 


179. Mandeville, Gloria, History of Melo- 
drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

180. McCulley, Cecil, The Nature of Comic 
Appeal. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

181. Moody, Stanley E., Methods of Transi- 
tion in Modern Dramatic Dialogue. Iowa M.A., 
August 1951. Harold C. Crain. 

182. Novack, Marcella T., Cleopatra in the 
Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

183. O'Donnell, Geraldine, Types of Plays 
used in Small Communities of the Latter Day 
Saints Church (M.1LA. Program). Brigham 
Young, M.A. Morris Clinger. 

184. Prokes, Adeline, The Drama of the 
Mass, A True Tragedy. Marquette, M.A., 1951. 
Joseph W. Miller. 

185. Seibert, Julia P., Nora’s Daughters. Co- 
lumbia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 
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186. Shifler, Harrold C., The Place of Drama 
in Religious Education. Iowa, Ph.D., June 1952. 
Harold C. Crain and M. W. Lampe. 

187. Spradling, Philip, The Influence of the 
Theatrical Conditions on the Plays of Aphra 
Behn. Illinois, M.A., February 1951. Charles 
Shattuck. 

188. Stephens, Claude E., The Relationship 
of the Folktale with Plot Development in the 
Drama as Seen in Certain Plays. Oregon, M.A., 
August 1, 1951. Horace W. Robinson. 

189. Stetner, S. C. V., Comic Types. Colum- 
bia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 

190. Sullivan, Robert E., A Critical Study of 
Naturalistic Drama in the Light of a Theory of 
Aesthetics Based on Aristotelian-Thomistic Prin- 
ciples. Catholic University, M.A., May 1951. 
G. V. Hartke. 


10. DRAMA, AMERICAN 
Cohen, William, The Plays of George 
Washington, M.A., June 1951. 


1g}. 
S. Kaufman. 
Glenn Hughes. 
Coyne, Sister M. Eileen, Main Trends 


192. 
in American Musical Comedy, 1900-45. Catho- 
lic University, M.A., Summer 1951. Leo Brady. 


193. Dent, Mary Grace, Religious Drama in 
the Southwest. Southern Methodist, M.A., Au- 
gust 1951. Harold Weiss. 

194. Elfenbein, Josef A., Early American 
Drama as an Index to Socio-Political Thought 
(Period treated between Revolutionary War and 
War of 1812). New York, Ph.D., 1951. Fred C. 
Blanchard. 

195. Falk, Doris, Religious Views in Modern 
American Drama. Cornell, Ph.D., 1951. H. A. 
Myers. 

196. Gatlin, Sara Isabel, Folklore in O'Neill's 
Plays. North Carolina, M.A., June 1951. R. B. 
Sharpe. 

197. Gledhill, Preston, A Historical Study of 
the Mormon Drama, Wisconsin, Ph.D. June 
1951. R. E. Mitchell. 

198. Goodman, Charles, Western Drama. 
Columbia, M.A., Alfred Harbage. 

199. Homan, Robert, An Historical Study of 
Some Tragic Concepts as Manifested in All My 
Sons and Death of a Salesman, by Arthur Mil- 
ler. Southern California, M.A., June 1951. 
James H. Butler. 

200. Johnson, Vivian, A Critical Study of 
George Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism and its Influence upon Contemporary Amer- 
ican Drama. Texas Christian, M.A., January 
1951. Walther Volbach. 

201. Kanitz, Bruce, Development of Farce in 
America 1910-1945. Wisconsin, M.A., January 
1950. Jonathan Curvin. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: 1950 


goz. Klee, Bruce, A Close Analysis of 150 
Prominent Plays Produced on Broadway from 
1940 to 1950 to Determine the Factors which 
American Audiences Demand in A Play. Miami, 
M.A., Homer Abegglen. 

203. Lankamer, Marylee, The Decline of Vir- 
tue in the Heroine in American Drama from 
igoo to 1940. Miami, M.A., Homer Abegglen. 

204. Nowell, Barbara, Recent Race-Problem 
Plays in the United States. Washington, M.A., 
June 1951. Glenn Hughes. 

205. Racicot, Sister M. Colombiere, A Study 
of the Plays of William Dean Howells. Catholic 
University, M.A., Summer 1952. Leo Brady. 

206. Ronayne, Patricia Anne, The History 
and Develoment of the Living Newspaper in 
the American Theatre. Southern California, 
M.A., January 1951. James H. Butler. 

207. Sievers, David W., A Study of the In- 
fluence of the Theories of Sigmund Freud upon 
the Modern American Drama. Southern Califor- 
nia, Ph.D., June 1951. James H. Butler and 
Milton Dickens. 

208. Spenker, Lenyth, The Function of Spec- 
tacle in Modern American Plays in Styles De- 
parting from Realism. Stanford, Ph.D., March 
1952. Norman Philbrick. 

209. Weaver, Lawrence Odell, Productions of 
the Plays of Eugene O’Neill in England 1921- 
1944. North Carolina, M.A., May 1950. R. B. 
Sharpe. 


11. DraMA, EUROPEAN 


210. Abrams, Sherwin, A Study of the Politi- 
cal Background in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama, Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 1952. R. E. 
Mitchell. 

211. Barker, Scharleen, The Glorious Reign 
of Thomas Betterton. Michigan, M.A., 1951. 
L. M. Eich. 

212. Barrasso, Emanuella, Translation of an 
Italian Play into English La Schala Di Seta by 
Luigi Chiarelli. Syracuse, M.A., June 1951. 
Sawyer Falk. 

213. Batzer, Hazel, Sentimentalism in Otway’s 
Tragedies. Michigan, Ph.D. Thesis in Depart- 
ment of English, 1951. Louis I. Bredvolt. 

214. Beck, Martha R., Edition of Hamlet 
based on Prompt Copies used by Garrick, Irv- 
ing, Booth. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

215. Benyei, Paul S., The Sin of Pride in 
Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred 
Harbage. 

216. Black, Ben, An Edition of The Boke of 
Sir Thomas More. Michigan, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of English, 1951. George B. Harrison. 
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217. Bromberg, Murray, Philip Henslowe and 

Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred 
Harbage. 


218. Cohon, Bertram, Seneca and Jacobean 
Tragedy. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

219. Cotham, Harry C., Dramatic Use of Re- 
ligious Ceremony in Elizabethan Drama. Co- 
lumbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

220. Dodson, Daniel, Middleton’s Comedy. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

221. Dorlag, Arthur, A Study of British Com- 
edy of the Restoration Period. Wisconsin, 
Ph.D., June 1953. R. E. Mitchell. 

222. Engstrom, Elmer N., The Technique 
of Naturalism in the Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Maurice Valency. 

223. Fenner, James, The Role of the Virgin 
Mary in the Cycle Plays. Columbia, M.A. 
William Appleton. 

224. Foran, Thomas, Elizabethan Comic 
Character Conventions as Revealed in the Com- 
edies of John Marston. Southern California, 
M.A., January 1951. James H. Butler. 

225. Freund, Madeleine, Existentialist Dra- 
ma. Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 

226. Funston, Jay, Don Juan and the Drama. 
Columbia, M.A. Theodore M. Steele. 


227. Goodman, Oscar, Classical Elements in 
English Comedy (1660-1717) Columbia, Ph.D. 
Maurice Valency. 

228. Hatchett, 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
liam Appleton. 

229. Henderson, Archibald, Renaissance Books 
of Courtesy and the Mercutio Type of Charac- 
ter. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 
Hobbs, J. Kline, Coterie Drama Then 
Co- 


William, The 
Columbia, M.A. 


“Story” of 
Wil- 


230. 
and Now (John Lyly and W. H. Auden) 
lumbia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 

231. Horowitz, Grace, The Social Back- 
grounds of Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy. Co- 
lumbia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 

232. Hoskins, F. L., Servants in Shakespear- 
ean Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

233. Hunt, Sister Thomas More, O.P., A 
Comparative Analysis of Some Plays about Saint 
Thomas More. Catholic University, M.A., Sum- 
mer 1951. G. V. Hartke. 

234. Kirtley, Robert C., An Historical Study 
of the Japanese Noh Play. Southern California, 
M.A., June 1951. James H. Butler. 


235. Kramer, Irene, Continental Anti-War 
Plays between 1919-1939. Columbia, M.A. Wil- 
liam Appleton. 

236. Landau, Annette Henkin, The Rake’s 
Progress: A Study of Social Attitudes as Ex- 
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pressed in English Drama 1660-1721. Columbia, 
Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

237. Langhans, Edward A., William Wycher- 
ley's The Country Wife: A Stage History and 
Prompt Book. Hawaii, M.A., 1951. Earle Ernst. 

238. Lee, Alberta, Elizabethan Homilies and 
Sermons in the Drama (1588-1625). Columbia, 
Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 

239. Linn, John Gaywood, The Court Masque 
and Elizabethan Dramatic Structure. Cornell, 
Ph.D., 1951. R. C. Bald and H. A. Myers. 

240. Maier, Carl F., An Analysis of Basil 
Ashmore’s Cutting for a Single Acting Version 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great. Colorado, 
M.A., August 1950. E. J. West. 

241. Mally, George W., The Evil Manipula- 
tor as Catalytic Agent in Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Washington State, M.A., June 1951. Grace 
Newell Meeker. 

242. Mannheim, Michael, The Relationship 
of Dryden's The State of Innocence and Fall of 
Man, to Milton’s Paradise Lost. Columbia, 
M.A. Theodore M. Steele. 

243. Mathews, Earl B., A Critical Analysis 
of Five Greek Tragedies According to Ancient 
Classical Standards. Michigan M.A., 1951. L. 
M. Eich. 

244. McDonnell, Mary E., Legendary Mate- 
rial in Elizabethan Chronicle Plays. Columbia, 
Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

245. Meader, William G., Courtship and 
Marriage in Shakespeare. Columbia, Ph.D. Al- 
fred Harbage. 

246. Misory, Sylvestes, Translation of Czech 
Play Hilbert’s Vina (Guilt) with Notes on Hil- 
bert’s Influence in Czech Theatre. Wisconsin, 
M.A. 

247. Ozdogru, Nuvit, A Translation of the 
Turkish Play Kosebasi (The Neighborhood) by 
Ahmet Tercer with Production Notes and 
Sketches. Washington State, M.A., January 
1951. Grace Newell Meeker. 

248. Peters, Charles, Don Quixote and The 
Tempest. Columbia, M.A. Theodore M. Steele. 

249. Pottack Howard, The Clergyman in 
Restoration Comedy. Columbia, M.A. William 
Appleton. 

250. Rein, Fred, The Influence of Socio- 
Economic Conditions in 17th Century Japan on 
the Development of Kabuki Drama. Carnegie 
Tech., M.F.A., June 1951. Lawrence Carra. 

251. Rettke, Marian Treatment of the Clergy 
in Recent British Drama. Tennessee M.A., 
December 1950. Paul L. Soper. 

252. Rogers, Marilyn, English Dramatic 
Treatments of Don Quixote. Columbia, M.A. 
William Appleton, 
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z5%- Kubinsky, Blanche, The Influence of 
the Commedia Erudita on English Comedy. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

254. Schieffelin, Elliott, Medieval Comic Ma- 
terials in Moliére. Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice 
Valency. 

255. Schoenbaum, Samuel, The Middleton 
Canon. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

256. Schwartzstein A History of Shakespear- 
ean Forgery. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

257. Scott, E. Ray, A Study of the Develop- 
ment of the English Comedy of Manners from 
1660 to 1900. Southern California, M.A., June 


1951. James H. Butler. 


258. Sencer, Robert A., Comic By-Play in 
Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred 
Harbage. 


259. Shaw, Robert F., Time-Sense in Eliza- 
bethan Drama. Cornell, Ph.D., 1951. R. C. 
Bald. 

260. Shedd, Robert G., The Measure for 
Measure of Shakespeare’s Audience. Michigan, 
Ph.D., in English Department, 1951. George 
B. Harrison. 

261. Slaughter, Howard K., Four Plays by 
John Millington Synge: Analyses, Stage History, 
and Prompt Books. Hawaii, M.A., 1951. Joel 
Trapido. 

262. Smith, Sister Rose Josephine, A Study 
of the Mythological and Legendary Material 
in the Plays of William Butler Yeats, Lady 
Augusta Gregory, and George William Russell. 


Catholic University, M.A., Summer 1952. Leo 
Brady. 

263. Solem, Delmar, Games in Elizabethan 
Drama. Northwestern, Ph.D., 1952. Lee 
Mitchell. 

264. Sorieri, Sensitive, Dramatic Situations of 
Friendship in Shakespeare. Columbia, Ph.D. 


Alfred Harbage. 

265. Spivack, Bernard, The Family of Iago. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

266. Story, Elizabeth, Elizabethan Pessimism. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 


267. Suss, Irving, The Decline and Fall of 
the Irish Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice 
Valency. 


268. Trinsey, Anna M., Themes and Sources 
in The Merchant of Venice. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Alfred Harbage. 

269. Thorsen, Henry, A New Approach to 
Richard III, Columbia, M.A. William Apple- 
ton. 

270. 
Drama. 


Trosch, James, Masochism in English 
Columbia, Ph.D. Maurice Valency. 


271. Weiss, Samuel, Philosophic Backgrounds 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: ig50 


of Restoration Comedy. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Maurice Valency. 
272. Wharton, Robert V., The Dramatic 


Works of Henry Fielding. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Maurice Valency. 

273. Wilkinson, Alfred O., Early Develop- 
ment of Social Drama in Nineteenth Century 
England. Stanford, Ph.D., December 1951. 
Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 


12. EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


(GENERAL, ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, UNIVERSITY) 

274. Clark, John L., History of the Academic 
Theatre in the United States. Stanford, Ph.D., 
December 1951. Norman Philbrick and Hubert 
Heffner. 

275. Cope, Garret, History of the Origin 

and Development of Theatre Art at Indiana 
University. Indiana, M.A., January 1951. Lee 
Norvelle. 
276. Damon, Ruth, The Origin and Rise 
of Curricular Instruction in Theatre in Colleges 
and Universities of the United States. New 
York Ed.D. Fred C. Blanchard. 

277. Dewey, Walter, An Experimental Study 

of the Use of Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Stage Lighting, Iowa, Ph.D., August 1951. E. C. 
Mabie and James Stroud. 
278. Draper, Walter, Standards of Play Se- 
lection in Central Illinois Secondary Schools. 
Illinois, M.A., February 1951. Wesley Swanson. 
279. Dubel, Dorothy, A Course of Study in 
Dramatics for Secondary Schools. Johns Hop- 
kins, M.A., February 1952. N. Bryllion Fagin 
and Frances Bowen. 

280. Erskine, Andrew H., Teachers in the 
American Drama. New York, Ph.D. Fred C. 
Blanchard. 

281. Ferguson, Burnett, Theories and Phil- 
osophies of Dramatic Art as Taught in Utah 
Since the Founding of Salkala Theatre (1860). 
Brigham Young, M.A., April 1951. T. Earl 
Pardoe. 

282. Flint, Martha, 
Theatres—The First Years. 
Alfred Harbage. 

283. Gould, Harold V., Aims and Methods 
of Drama and the Theatre in American Educa- 
tion. Cornell, Ph.D., 1951. A. M. Drummond. 

284. Hicks, LeRoy, A Survey of High School 
Speech Curricula in the State. Oklahoma, 
M.A., June 1951. Carl B. Cass. 

285. Johnson, Lawrence L., An Investigation 
of the Techniques used to Fulfill the Objectives 
of High School Dramatics Programs. Michigan, 
M.A., 1951. Hugh Z. Norton. 

286, Lorenzini, August, A High School Dra- 


American University 
Columbia, M.A. 
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Denver, M.A., 


ma Course for Mixed Races. 


1950. Kathryn Kayser. 

287. Marchand, Louis, A Handbook for High 
School Directors. Denver, M.A., 1950. Robert 
Mead. 

288. McMahon, Fred R., Jr., A Descriptive 


Survey of Theatre Arts Curricula, Production, 
and Activity in the Junior Colleges of Califor- 
nia 1949-1950. Southern California, M.A., June 
1951. James H. Butler. 

289. Murphy, Sister M. Honora, An Edition 
of the Chantecler by Edmund Rostand Prepared 
for High School Production. Catholic Univer- 
sity, M.A., Summer 1951. James Waring. 

290. Pappas, George, Survey of Drama in 
Ten Representative High Schools in Los Angeles 
County 1948-1949. Southern California, M.A., 
June 1951. James H. Butler. 

291. Pease, Richards, Methods of Integrating 
Drama with other Courses on the High School 
Level. Denver, M.A., 1951. Campton Bell. 

292. Pierce, Helen, Three Plays Used as In- 
tercultural Projects. Denver, M.A., Ed- 
win Levy. 

293. Roach, Josh, Correlation of Drama with 
other Subjects in the Humanities Program. 
Denver, Ph.D., 1951. Campton Bell. 

294. Rockwell, Kenneth, A History of Dra- 
matics at Tuft’s College (Approximately 80 
year span). Tuft’s College, M.A., June 1951. 
Marston Balch. 


1950. 


295. Springer, Angus, Problems of Higher 
Education in American Drama. New York, 


Ph.D., 1952. Fred C. Blanchard. 

296. Young, Howard, A One-Year Course of 
Study for a Children’s Theatre. ‘Texas Chris- 
tian, M.A., June 1951. Walther Volbach. 


13. MOTION PICTURES 


297. Adams, William, Film on Ecclesiastias— 
A Visual Interpretation of His ‘Teachings. 
UCLA, M.A., June 1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

298. Browne, Michael, Research Thesis on 
Entertainment Film Field 1941-44 and its Ef- 
fect on the War Effort. UCLA, M.A., February 
1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

299. Christian, Stephen, The Study of Del- 
sarte’s Technique in Current Films. Yale, 
M.F.A,. June 1951: Constance Welch. 

300. Cooper, Harry, A Place to Live— Docu- 
mentary Film on the Forming of Prejudices. 
UCLA, M.A., January 1951. Norman Dyhren- 
furth, 

go1. Haimsohn, Gilbert, The 
Documentary on Small Boy Running Away 
from Home. UCLA, M.A., August 1951. Nor- 
man Dyhrenfurth, 


Runaway— 
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goz. Maney, Florence, A Study of Dickens 
Films. Hawaii, M.A., 1951. Alfons Korn. 

303. Mock, Flora, Combination Live Action 
and Animated Film on Waiting. UCLA, M.A,, 
June 1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

304. Rose, Ernest, The Water Problem in 
Los Angeles—a Film. UCLA, M.A., February 
1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth, 

go5. Snegoff, Mark, Color and Light—a Film. 
UCLA, M.A., June 1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

306. Spring, Joseph, Shakespeare and_ the 
Cinema. Denver, M.A., 1950. Campton Bell. 

go7. Stern, George, The Making of a Film 
for an Educational Public Relations Program. 
UCLA, M.A., June 1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

308. Widney, Joseph, Film on  Mexican- 
American Relations in Los Angeles. UCLA, 
M.A,. June 1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth, 

309. Zebba, Samuel, Uirapuru—Film Thesis 
based on Villa-Lobos Composition. UCLA, 
M.S., June 1951. Norman Dyhrenfurth. 


14. LIGHTING 


gio. Arnold, Richard Lee, An Experiment 
in Scenic Design and Stage Lighting for a New 
Play. Iowa, M.A., August 1951. A. S. Gillette, 
Walter Dewey, and E, C. Mabie. 

gi1. Comerford, Sister M. Ambrosine, The 
Influence of Light in Drama (Greek Period to 
Present.) Catholic University, M.A., Summer 
1951. James Waring. 

312. Commons, Milton, Stage Lighting as 
Illumination, Design, and Environment. Kan- 
sas, M.A., June 1950. Allen Crafton. 

313. Mahon, John, Mood Lighting in Color 
Cinematography. UCLA, M.A., June, 1951. 
Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

314. Marks, Kilbourn, A Study of the Re- 
quirements for Stage Lighting. Michigan State, 
M.A., Spring 1950. Donald O. Buell and Cecil 
Nickle. 

315. Marks, Lawrence, A Survey of Types of 
Stage Lighting Control and a Design for a Con- 
trol Board for Bryan Hall at the State College 
of Washington. Washington State, M.A., Aug- 
ust 1951. Raymond Jones. 

316. Strawcutter, Clair, A Study of the Physi- 
cal Principles and Mechanical Equipment Em- 
ployed in Present-Day Theatrical Lighting. 
Washington, M.A., June 1951. Glenn Hughes. 

317. Walker, John A., The Function of 
Stage Lighting in Changing Concepts of Stage 
Design. Cornell, Ph.D., 1951. H. Darkes Al- 
bright. 


15. MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


318. Goodale, Jane Martin, An Analysis of 
the Organization, Financing, and Operational 
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Policies of Ten Community Theatres in Michi- 
gan. Michigan State, M.A., Summer 1950. 
Donald O. Buell. 

gig. Kite, Dawn C., Box Office. 

ginia, M.A. Glen Wilson. 
Klain, James M., Organization and 
Management of a University Multi-Purpose 
Theatre Facility. UCLA, M.S., June 1951. 
Jack Morrison. 

321. Reynolds, F. C., 
for the College Theatre. 
June 1951. John Dietrich. 

g22. Skelton, Marjorie, Publicity Direction. 
West Virginia, M.A., June 1951. Glen Wilson. 

323. Swartz, Bernard M., A Comparative 
Study of the Operation and Management of a 
Selected Group of American University and 


West Vir- 


320. 


Business Management 
Wisconsin, M.A., 


College Theatres. Southern California, M.A., 
June 1951. James H. Butler. 
16. Music 

324. Garringer, Nelson E., The Influence 


of Rodgers and Hammerstein on the American 
Columbia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 

325. Kiefer, Christian, Relationship of Music 
and Drama in Sixteenth Century England. 
Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

326. Kielty, Patricia, the Structure of the 
Musical Plays of Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
Catholic University, M.A., February 1951. G. 
V. Hartke. 

327. Kliegman, Benjamin, Shakespeare’s Dra- 
matic Use of Music. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred 
Harbage. 

328. Laffin, Valentine, Production Thesis on 
Story Behind the Music. UCLA, M.A., June 
1951. Art Friedman. 

329. Overton, Carrie, Song in Elizabethan 
Drama. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

330. Pickett, Warren W., An Explorative In- 
vestigation of the Effect of Music upon Imagery 
in Shakespearean Dramatic Verse. Michigan, 
M.A., 1951. William P. Halstead. 

331. White, Cliff, A Catalogue of Incidental 
Music, Operas, and Songs, Written for or In- 
spired by the Plays of William Shakespeare. 
Wayne University M.A., January 1951. Leonard 
Leone. 


Musical. 


17. PLAYWRIGHTING, ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


332. Bloom, Earl P., Stage Versions of Se- 
lected 1gth Century American Novels. Illinois, 
Ph.D., 1951. Barnard Hewitt. 

333. Cobin, Martin, A Study of Playwriting 
Techniques. Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 1951. R. 
FE. Mitchell. 

334. Clark, Dale H., Fiction into Theatre: 
A Comparison of the Narrative and Theatre 


4 
4 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: 


Treatments of A Bell for Adano, Mr. Roberts, 
Command Decision, and South Pacific. Colo- 
rado, M.A., August 1951. E. J. West. 

335- Crouch, Jack H., Dramatic Illusion and 
Theatrical Convention in Shakespeare. Cornell, 
Ph.D., 1951. A. M. Drummond. 

Helen S., The Farces_ of 
Columbia, M.A. William Ap- 


336. DeBerry, 
Samuel Foote. 
pleton. 

337. Dugan, John, A Comparative Study 
of Playwriting Theories in the United States. 
Minnesota, Ph.D., August 1951. David Thomp- 
son. 

338. Earley, Edward F., Shirley’s Contribu- 
tions to the Comedy of Manners. Columbia, 
M.A. William Appleton. 

339. Ericksen, Gordon, Some Technical 
Means of Effecting Expressionistic Literary De- 
vices in the American Theatres from 1919 to 
1950. Oregon, M.A., June 1951. Horace W. 
Robinson. 

340. Fishman, Josephine, The Dramatization 
of the Works of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Stanford, M.A., December 1950. Norman Phil- 
brick. 

341. Furst, Sidney, Gibson and the Dramati- 
zation of Ideas. Columbia, M.A., Theodore 
M. Steele. 

342. Hakken, Jane Hoffman, The Attitude 
of the New York Critics Toward Playwrighting. 
Michigan, M.A., 1951. William P. Halstead. 

343. Hertel, Herbert R., An Analysis of the 
Plays of Clifford Odets in Terms of the Social 
Ideas Expressed. Southern California, M.A., 
June 1951. James H. Butler. 

344. Hinrichs, Paul, The Poet in the Mod- 
ern Theatre. Johns Hopkins, M.A., June 1951. 
N. Bryllion Fagin and Francis Thompson. 

345. Housman, Arthur L., A Study of the 
Playwright’s Methods of Achieving Stature in 
Characterization. Iowa, M.A. August 1951. 
Harold C, Crain. 

346. Leahy, Jill, The Use of Stock Dramatic 
Characters in Some Plays by George Bernard 
Shaw. Catholic University, M.A., February 
1951. Leo Brady. 

347. Loper, Robert B., Anticipations of Shaw 
the Dramatist in Shaw The Novelist. Colorado, 
M.A., June 1951. 

348. Mansell, Thomas G., The Transcen- 
dentalism of Eugene O'Neill. Columbia, M.A. 
Alfred Harbage. 

349. McKune, Lawrence, Projects in Play- 
writing for Cinema and for Stage. Iowa, Ph.D., 
June 1952. E. C. Mabie and John Ross Winnie. 


g50. Nabut, Morton, T.S. Eliot, the Drama 
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and the Church. Columbia, M.A. ‘Theodore 
M. Steele. 

351. Peckinpah, Sam, An Analytical Study 
of the Tragic Aspects in Three Full Length 
Plays by Tennessee Williams. Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A., June 1951. 

352. Reeves, John D., Classical Influences in 
the Works of George Peele. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Alfred Harbage. 

353- Share, Eugene, The Technique of Major 
Plot Reversal in Shaw's Three Plays for Puri- 
tans. Stanford, M.A., March 1951. Norman 
Philbrick. 

354. Stockdale, Sylvia, A Study of the Role 
of Marguerite in Faust. Yale, M.F.A., June 1951. 
Constance Welch. 

355. Worth, Deane, An Examination of Ar- 
thur Miller’s Play Death of a Salesman in the 
light of Aristotle’s Ideas of Action, Plot and 
the Tragic Hero. Smith, M.A., June 1950. 
Hallie Flanagan Davis. 


18. PLAYWRITING, MANUSCRIPT* 

356. Atkinson, Clinton, Big Man, Little Man, 
An Original Play by Robert Unger. Yale, 
M.F.A., June 1951. Frank McMullan. 

357. Binns, Graham, Almost Persephone (A 
Verse Comedy in Three Acts). Syracuse, M.A., 
June 1951. Sawyer Falk. 

358. Bryan, Betty, A Children’s Play Based 
on a Pueblo Indian Legend. Denver, M.A., 
1950. Robert Mead. 

359. Coley, Mary Huntington, Seeds of Free- 
dom, a full-length play. North Carolina, M.A., 
July 1950. Samuel Selden. 

360. Corcoran, Robert, Original play House 
of the Basilisk. Yale, M.F.A., June 1950. 

361. Crane, William, Jr., Anne of Cleves, A 
Chronicle Play (original three act play). Texas, 
M.F.A., May 1949. E. P. Conkle. 

362. Danielewski, Tadeuz Z7., A Play Reveal- 
ing Reaction of a Polish Refugee to New Free- 
dom in America. Iowa, M.A., June 1951. E. C. 
Mabie. 

363. Dawson, Elizabeth Lawrence, Try Her 
How She Swims, a full-length play. North Caro- 
lina, M.A., March 1950. Samuel Selden. 

364. DeFeis, Frederick, Original play Shad- 
ow of Fear. Fordham, M.F.A., June = 1951. 
Joseph Cunneen. : 

365. Finlayson, Alec Wakefield, The Expense 
of the Battle a full-length play. North Caro- 
lina, M.A., August 1950. Kai Jurgensen. 

366. Glazer, Maurice, Remembrance of the 
Future (a play in three acts with commentaries). 
Syracuse, M.A., June 1951. Sawyer Falk. 


*There were nineteen entries in this category 
which had no title or scope selected. 
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367. Gongwer, Howard, The Writing and 
Staging of three Original One-Act Plays: A 
Two Legged Animal Without Feathers; In the 
Same Boat; and DP. Indiana, M.A., August 
1950. Richard Moody. 

368. Hanlon, Robert W., An Original Verse 
Tragedy in two Acts. Catholic University, 
M.F.A., May 1951. Leo Brady. 

369. Headings, Lois, The Writing and Stag- 
ing of an original Play: Call Me A Foreigner. 
Indiana, M.A., August 1950. Richard Moody. 

370. Jennings, Rebecca. The Preparation of 
Three Twenty-Six Minute Television Scripts 


for Children. Denver, M.A., 1950. Noel 
Jordan, 

371. Karchmer, Sylvan, Stranger Upon Earth 
(original three act play). Texas, M.F.A., 1950. 
E. P. Conkle. 

372. Kennedy, Loren, Bendict Arnold: a 
play. Kansas, M.A., June 1951. Allen Crafton. 


373. Lerner, Sylvia, Three Church Plays. 


Denver, M.A., 1950. Edwin Levy. 

374. Levene, Victoria, RX by Gordon, Three 
Act Play on the Narcotic Traffic with Com- 
mentaries. Syracuse, M.A., June 1951. Sawyer 
Falk. 

375. Li, Hsu, An Original Chinese Chil- 
dren’s Play. Denver, M.A., 1950. Mavis Mc- 
Grew. 

376. Lolos, Kimon, Two Original Plays, 
Byron’s Days in Greece, and a Fantasy, Iowa, 
M.F.A., August 1951. E. C. Mabie. 

377- Londo, Leslie, Asa’s Wives (original 
play based on the Mormon Colony in Michi- 
gan). Southern California, M.A., January 1951. 
Janet Stevenson. 

378. Long, Tommy R., Original Full-length 
Historical Play Concerned with the Life of 
Elias Boudinot. Oklahoma, M.A., June 1951. 
Carl B. Cass. 

379. Macllwinen, William Lee, Remember 
Your Heart, a full-length Musical Comedy. 
North Carolina, M.A., August 1950. Kai Jur- 
gensen. 

380. Manning Phelps, Full-length play Pas- 


toral. Oklahoma, M.A., June 1951. Carl B. 
Cass. 
38:1. McCaffery, Donald, A Series of Thir- 


teen Original Television Scripts. Denver, M.A., 
1950. Noel Jordan. 

g82. McKenna, Patricia Jane, An Original 
Play for Children, How the Stars Were Made, 
and an Analysis of the Problems Involved in 
Flexible Staging. Michigan State, M.A., August 
1951. Donald O. Buell. 


383. Miller, Herman A., A Penny for 
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Charon, an original play. Southern California, 
M.A., January 1951. Janet Stevenson. 

384. Mills, James, Original Play The Burly 
Truth, Fordham, M.F.A., January 1951. Joseph 
Cunneen. 

385. Morehead, Doris Lloyd, ‘Two plays 
based on material from Louisiana and From 
South Carolina. Jowa, M.F.A., June 1952. 
E. C. Mabie. 

386. Morris, Joseph, Original play, Counter- 
point. Columbia, M.A. Theodore M. Steele. 

387. Murray, Jane, Adaptation for the Arena 
Stage of Thomas Hardy’s Return of the Native. 
Fordham, M.F.A., June 1951. E. L. Kloten. 

388. Myers, Sellwyn, A Play tentatively titled 
Professor Barnhouse. UCLA, M.S., June 1951. 
Walden Boyle. 

389. Reidenbaugh, Gerald, My Heart Don’t 
Say So a three act folk play about the Amish 
and its production. Syracuse, M.A., June 1951. 
Sawyer Falk. 

390. Schram, Louis, An untitled play deal- 
ing with the discouraged veteran. Southern 
California, M.A., June 1951. Janet Stevenson. 

391. Shay, Thomas, James Lane, a_ play. 
Kansas, M.A., June 1951. Allen Crafton. 

392. Stahl, Irwin, The Red Rose and the 
Briar, a Ballad music-drama for central staging, 
and its production. Syracuse, M.A., June 1951. 
Sawyer Falk. 

393- Stockdale, Joseph Gagen, Jr., October 
in the Spring, a full-length play. North Caro- 
lina, M.A., July 1950. Kai Jurgensen. 

394. Waldeau, Roy, Three original plays 
about New England. Iowa Ph.D., August 1952. 
FE. C. Mabie. 

395. Walsh, Richard, Original play Out of 
Sight, Out of Mind. Fordham, M.F.A., Jan- 
uary 1951. Joseph Cunneen. 

396. Wardell, John, Smuts of South Africa 
—A Biographical Drama. Southern California, 
M.A., June 1951. Janet Stevenson. 


19. RADIO AND TELEVISION* 


397. Burriss, Merlyn D., Study of Educa- 
tional Frequency Modulation Stations UCLA, 
M.A., February 1952. Walter Kingson. 

398. Dyrenforth, Harald, Development of the 
Swiss Broadcasting Corporation. UCLA, M.A., 
June 1951. Walter Kingson. 

399. Edmerson, Estelle, American Negro in 
American Radio. UCLA, M.A., February 1951. 
Art Friedman. 

400. Hatch, Reva J., A Study in Educational 


*There was one entry in this category which 
had no title or scope selected. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: 1950 


Programming for Television. Iowa, M.A., Aug- 
ust 1951. John Ross Winnie. 

yor. Stout, Gwenllyn Davenport, Children’s 
Literature for Television Programs. Iowa, 
M.A., August 1951. John Ross Winnie and 


E. C. Mabie. 
4o2. Strasser, Bruce, ‘Television and_ the 
Dramatist. Columbia, M.A., William Apple- 


ton. 

403. Tulchin, Harold, The Responses of 
Television Audiences. Iowa, Ph.D., August 
1952. E. C. Mabie and John Ross Winnie. 

404. Uray, Richard M., The Use of Radio 
in the High Schools of Portage and Summit 
Counties, Ohio. Kent State, M.A., December 
1950. Walton Clarke. 


20. SCENE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION} 


405. Abraham, Lewis, Gordon Craig’s In- 
fluence on Modern Theatre Production. Co- 
lumbia, M.A. Theodore M. Steele. 


406. Andreason, Edward, The Design and 
Supervision of the Settings for Maxwell Ander- 
son's Elizabeth the Queen and an Analysis of 
of the Problems Involved. Michigan State, 
M.A., Summer 1950. Donald O. Buell and 
Harold Niven. 

407. Borck, Ralph W., The Scene Shop for 
the Educational Theatre, its Plan and Equip- 
ment. Iowa, M.A., June 1951. A. S. Gillette. 

408. Briggs, Clayton, The Total Design and 
Stage Production of The Hasty Heart by John 
Patrick. Whittier, M.A., June 1951. C. DeLisle 
Crawford. 

409. Chomsky, Marvin, An Analysis and 
Production Book of You Touched Me by Ten- 
nessee Williams and Don Windham: Design 
Production. Stanford, M.A., May 1951. A. Nich- 
olas Vardac. 

410. Cole, Wendell, Scene Design on the 
New York Stage, 1900-1920. Stanford, Ph.D., 
June 1951. Norman Philbrick. 

411. Douty, John, An _ Investigation and 
Evaluation of Stage Design as a Factor in Com- 
munity Theatre Production. Denver, M.A., 
1950. Edwin Levy. 

412. Elleman, Joseph, Nineteenth Century 
Stage Machines. Ohio State, M.A., June 1951.. 
John H. McDowell. 

413. Hatch, William E., A Project in Scenic 
Design. Iowa, M.F.A., August 1951. A. S. Gil- 
lette. 

414. Hoak, Eugene Q., Some Basic Specific 
Problems in Stage Designing for the College 


There were four entries in this category 
which had no title or scope selected. 
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and University Theatre. Ohio State, Ph.D., 
June 1951. John H. McDowell. 


415. Hubbard, Ray, An Analysis of Lee 
Simonson’s Solution of the Problems of the 
Unit Set for the Theatre Guild Productions 
of Faust, Volpone, Marco Millions. Stanford, 
M.A., March 1951": A. Nicholas Vardac. 

416. Huntley, Stirling, Audience Reaction to 
Background Color in Stage Production. Stan- 
ford, Ph.D., March 1952. Norman Philbrick. 

417. Larson, Orville K., Italian Stage Ma- 
chinery, 1500-1700. Illinois Ph.D., 1952. Bar- 
nard Hewitt. 

418. Levy, Charles, An Adjustable Inner 
Proscenium. Yale, M.F.A., June 1951. Edward 
C. Cole. 

419. Marks, S. M., The Isms in Theatre 
Design. Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 1952. John 
Dietrich. 

420. McKinney, George William, A Manual 
on Properties for the Stage, illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. North Carolina, 
M.A., June 1951. Harry Davis. 

421. Moore, John J., Projected Scenery— 
Static and Dynamic—Its Uses and Limitations. 
Syracuse, M.A., 1952. Sawyer Falk. 


422. Pech, Ernest, A Project in Functional 
Staging. Denver, M.A., 1951. Campton Bell. 


423. Rothwell, William, Methods of Produc- 
tion in the English Theatre from 1550 to 1598. 
Yale, Ph.D., June 1951. Alois Nagler. 

424. Seltzer, Jerome, An Historical Study of 
Inigo Jone’s Work in the Theatre. Southern 
California, M.A., January 1951. James H. 
Butler. 

425. Shafer, Kermit, Designs for Contemp- 
orary Plays. Denver, M.A., 1950. Robert Mead. 

426. Thompson, James R., Some Stylistic 
Sources of Twentieth Century Design. Minne- 
sota, M.A., Frank Whiting. 

427. Thornton, Helen, A Thesaurus of Tech- 
nical Stage Terms. Denver Ph.D., 1951. Camp- 
ton Bell. 

428. Tolch, C. John, The Designing and 
Staging of George Bernard Shaw's Heartbreak 
House and an Analysis of the Problems Involv- 
ed. Michigan State, M.A., Spring 1950. Harold 
Niven. 

429. Walker, Morton, Survey of Sets for 
Hamlet. Minnesota, M.A., August 1951. Frank 
Whiting. 

430. Whited, Nordstrom, New Theories and 
Methods of American Staging as Developed in 
the Period During 1910-1920. UCLA, M.A., 
June 1951. Walden Boyle. 

431. Wilson, Gene, A System of Stage Ele- 
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vation, Yale, M.F.A., June 1951. Edward C. 
Cole. 

432. Zeiger, Arthur, Scenic Design in Play 
Production. Columbia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 


21. ‘THEATRE, GENERAL 


433. Barnelle, Virginia, A Survey of the 
Entertainment Interests, Habits, and Experi- 
ence of Graduating Seniors of Santa Monica 
High School. UCLA, M.S., June 1951. Jack 
Morrison. 

434. Capsis, John, The Development of the 
Modern Epic Drama Under Special Considera- 
tion of Berthold Brecht. Texas Christian, 
M.A., August 1951. Walther Volbach. 

435. Clark, Edwin, The Responses of the 
Theatre Audiences IV, Differences which Ap- 
pear Between Groups of Various Ages. Iowa, 
Ph.D., August 1951. E. C. Mabie. 

436. Coens, Sister M. Xavier, The Origin 
and Development of the Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference, 1937-49. Catholic University, M.A., 
Summer 1952. G. V. Hartke. 

437- Corrigan, Robert W., Appia, Craig, 
Fuchs and the new Movement in Theatrical 
Production. Johns Hopkins, M.A., June 1951. 
N. Bryllion Fagin and Francis Thompson. 

438. Evans, James, The Staging of the Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum and Bailey Circus. Florida, 
M.A., June 1951. Delwin B. Dusenbury. 

439. Fredericks, Robert, The Responses of 
Theatre Audiences VI, as Conditioned by Edu- 
cational Backgrounds. Iowa, Ph.D., June 1952. 
E. C. Mabie. 

Freeman, Sidney L., The Non-Proscen- 


440. 
ium Theatre: Its History and Contemporary 
Revival. Cornell, Ph.D., 1951. A. M. Drum- 
mond. 

441. Hamilton, Stanley K., Morality in the 
Theatre. Utah, Ph.D., June 1950. C. Lowell 
Lees. 

442. Hansen, Edwin R., Concepts of Space 


and their use in the Contemporary Theatre. 
Cornell, Ph.D., 1951. W. H. Stainton. 

443- King, LeRoy E., Epic Theatre: A Study 
of Modern Theatre Concepts as Reflected in 
the Work of Berthold Brecht and Others. 
Southern California, M.A., June 1951. James 
H. Butler. 

444. Koons, Martha, A Study of Central 
Staging. Pennsylvania State, M.A., January 
1951. K. Yeaton. 

445. Krempel, Daniel S., The Theatre and 
the Social Order. Analysis in terms of Col- 
lectivism and Individualism. Illinois, Ph.D., 
Barnard Hewitt. 


1951. 
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416. Lewis, George, Source Book for Direc- 
tors of Children’s ‘Theatres Denver, Ph.D., 
1951. Campton Bell. 

447. Morgan, William, Differences Between 
Men and Women in their Responses to Ma- 
terial in Plays as Recorded when in a Theatre 
Audience, Iowa, Ph.D., June 1951. E. C. Mabie. 

448. Neumann, Alfred R., The Concept of 
the Gesamtkunstwerk before Richard Wagner. 
Michigan, Ph.D., German Department, 1951. 
Henry Nordmeyer. 

449. Patterson, Edward, Heraldry in the 
Theatre. Denver, M.A., 1950. Campton Bell. 

450. Phillips, Phyllis P., A Study of the 
Problems Involved in the Selection and Prep- 
aration of Materials (poems, stories, and plays) 
for Public Presentation with Consideration to 
the Needs of Specific Types of Audiences. Kent 
State, M.A., March 1951. Earle Curus. 

451. Sibley, Catherine, Max  Reinhardt’s 
Productions of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Southern California, M.A., June 1951. James 
H. Butler. 

452. Todd, W. Dwight, Farcical Mode in 
the Theatre. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

453. Vrieze, Jack, The Responses of Theatre 
Audiences V, Responses which Characterize 
Persons of Various Religious and Social Atti- 
tudes. Iowa, Ph.D., June 1952. E. C. Mabie. 

454. Warner, Dean, Women on the Restora- 
tion Stage. Wayne University, M.A., June 1951. 
Leonard Leone. 

455. Weber, LaVerne W., A Study of The- 
atre Architecture and Equipment Applied to the 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. Michigan, M.A., 
1951. William P. Halstead. 


22. THEATRE, AMERICAN* 


456. Blaustein, Jane, Criticism of the In- 
vestment Theatre in America in American Books 
and Periodicals since 1920. UCLA, M.S., June 
1951. Henry Schnitzler. 

457- Borgers, Edward W., A History of Dra- 
matic Production in Princeton, New Jersey. 
New York, Ph.D. Fred C. Blanchard. 

458. Bradford, Clinton W., The Amateur 
Theatre in Louisiana in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Louisiana State, Ph.D., June 1951. C. L. 
Shaver. 

459. Brian, George C., A History of the 
Theatre in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1900-1920. 
Louisiana State, M.A., June 1951. C. L. Shaver. 

460. Browning, Robert, The Showboat The- 
atre of America’s Rivers: Its Birth, Growth, and 


*There was one entry in this category which 
had no title or scope selected. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS: 1950 


Decline. Southern California, M.A., June 1951. 
James H. Butler. 

461. Chinoy, Helen Krich, Theatrical Life 
and Times of Dion Boucicault. Columbia, 
Ph.D. Alfred Harbage. 

462. Clemo, Richard, Non-Professional The- 
atre in New York City from about 1850. Colum- 
bia, Ph.D., Magdalene Kramer. 

463. Coupland, Estelle, The Padua _ Hills 
Theatre. Redlands, M.A., February 1951. 
Maxim Popovich. 

464. Crawford, Robert, History and Descrip- 
tion of Piper’s Opera House, Virginia City, 
Nevada. UCLA, M.S., June 1950. Ralph 
Freud. 

465. Currie, Stuart, Elizabethan and Res- 
toration Plays on the New York Professional 
Stage, 1900-1950. Washington, M.A., June 1951. 
Glenn Hughes. 

466. Davidson, Frank C., The Rise, Growth 
and Development, Decline and Influence of the 
American Minstrel Show. New York, Ph.D., 
1951. Fred C. Blanchard. 

467. Diamond, Gladys, A History of the 
Little Theatre in North Louisiana. Louisiana 
State, M.A., August 1951. C. L. Shaver. 

468. Freedman, Ann The Arena Theatre 
in America, 1920-1949, Pittsburgh, M.A. Buell 
Whitehill, Jr. 

469. Gaiser, Gary, History of the Theatre 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Iowa, Ph.D., August 1951. 
W. D. Coder and E. C. Mabie. 

. 470. Gibson, Roy B., The National Move- 
ment in the American Theatre in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Utah, M.A., May 1951. 
C. Lowell Lees. 

471. Greer, Archie M., A Study of the Rea- 
sons for the Disintegration of the Group The- 
atre. Ohio, M.F.A., February 1951. Christopher 
Lane. 

472. Heidt, Patsy, A History of the Theatre 
in Lake Charles, Louisiana State, M.A., June 
1951. C. L. Shaver. 

473. Hemming, Sister Mary Ruth, The His- 
tory of the Early Theatre in Minnesota. Cath- 
olic University, M.A., Summer 1951. G. V. 
Hartke. 

474. Herbstruth, Grant, Historical Study of 
Theatrical Activity in St. Louis, Mo. Iowa, 
Ph.D., August 1952. E. C. Mabie and Paul 
Davee. 

475. Hill, West, History of McCauley’s The- 
atre in Louisville, Ky., from 1870 to 1900. Iowa, 
Ph.D., August 1951. Lewin Goff. 

476. Holland, Reginald V., American The- 
atre as a Form of Public Address. Cornell, 
Ph.D., 1951. A. M. Drummond. 
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477- Hoover, Wayne, A Survey of Current 
Activity in a Selected Group of Methodists 
Churches within the United States. Southern 
California, M.A., June 1951. James H. Butler. 

478. Johnston, Robert A., The Moscow 
Theatre in the United States. Northwestern, 
Ph.D., 1952. Walter B. Scott. 

479. Justice, Edward C., The Attitude of 
Eighteenth Century America toward its The- 
atre and Actors. Catholic University, M.A., 
February 1951. G. V. Hartke. 

480. MacDonald, Robert J., The 1948 Kent 
State University Show Boat—The record of an 
Experiment. Kent State, M.A., December 1950. 
G. Harry Wright. 

481. Magers, Frank, An Esthetical and Tech- 
nical Evaluation of Shakespearean Productions 
in the Southwest since the End of World War 
II. Texas Christian, M.A., August 1951. 
Walther Volbach. 

482. Mather, Patricia, The Theatrical His- 
tory of Wichita, Kansas 1872-1920. Kansas, 
M.A., September 1950. Allen Crafton. 

483. McCausland, Hugh G., The Repertory 
Theatre in Recent Years. Columbia, M. A. 
Alfred Harbage. 

484. McCoy, Melvin S., The Carolina Play- 
makers. Columbia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 

485. McDowell, Sara-Jean, A. History of 
the Carolina Playmakers. North Carolina, 
M.A., December 1950. Samuel Selden. 

486. Nicholson, James, The Show Boats of 
America. Carnegie Tech, M.F.A. June 1951. 
Lawrence Carra. 

487. Orr, Lynn Earle, Theatrical Contribu- 
tions of Dion Boucicault. Louisiana State, 
Ph.D., August 1951. C. L. Shaver. 

488. Parramore, Elaine, A History of The- 
atrical Entertainment in Jacksonville, Florida: 
1885-1900. Florida, M.A., August 1951. Del- 
win B. Dusenbury. 

489. Pasquariello, Anthony, Entremases in 
the Theatre of Colonial Spanish America. 
Michigan, Ph.D., Spanish Department, 1951. 
Irving Leonard. 

490. Pendleton, Frank, A History of Vaude- 
ville in Columbus, Ohio, from 1906 through 
1910. Ohio, M.A., June 1951. Christopher 
Lane. 

491. Pepper, Frances, Theatrical Productions 
in New York by Continental Companies, 1g00- 
1950. Washington, M.A., December 1950. 
Glenn Hughes. 

492. Quigley, Rev. J. B., A History of the 
Early Theatre in Philadelphia. Catholic Uni- 
versity, M.A., Summer 1951. Leo Brady. 


493. Quinn, James J., Jr., Douglas—Founder 


| 
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of the American Theatre. Columbia, Ph.D. 
Alfred Harbage. 

494. Reardon, William, Banned in Boston: 
A Study of Censorship in the Boston Theatre 
1620-1950. Stanford, Ph.D., June 1952. Norman 
Philbrick. 

495. Reintjes, Maurine, A History of Latter 
Day Saint Pageantry from 1847 to 1947. In- 
diana, M.A., January 1951. Richard Moody. 

496. Rinaldi, Frank J., A History of the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. Columbia M.A., 
William Appleton. 

497. Rudick, Lawrence W., History of the 
Theatre in Detroit from the Civil War to 
World War I. Stanford, Ph.D., December 
1951. Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

498. Sharp, Sarah, A Historical Study of 
Margo Jones’ Gulf Oil Theatre of Dallas, 
Texas. Michigan, M.A., 1951. L. M. Eich. 

499. Sheridan, Charles, The Early History 
of the Music Hall Opera House, Flint, Michi- 
gan 1883-1893. Wayne M.A., January 1951. 
Leonard Leone. 

500. Sinnett, Rosemary, History of Syracuse 
Stage 1840 to 1900. Syracuse, M.A., June 1952. 
Sawyer Falk. 

501. Sparks, Dee, History and Development 
of Theatre in-the-round in Texas. Southern 
Methodist, M.A., June 1951. Harold Weiss. 

502. Thompson, Donna Feldman, Study of 
the Globe Theatre Company under Thomas 
Wood Stevens. Iowa Ph.D., June 1951. E. C. 
Mabie. 

503. Tucker, Lawrence, A Study of Passion 
Plays in America. Iowa, Ph.D., June 1951. 
E. C. Mabie. 

504. White, Louise, The History of the 
Globe Theatre in San Diego, California. South- 


ern California, M.A., June 1951. James H. 
Butler. 
505. Whitney, June, The Lakewood Sum- 


mer Theatre. Maine M.A. 

506. Wood, Donald, The History of the 
Theatre in Minneapolis, Minnesota, from the 
beginning to 1890. Minnesota Ph.D. Decem- 


ber 1950. Frank Whiting. 
507. Zalorski, Richard E., The Hallam Com- 
pany in America. Columbia, M.A. Alfred 


Harbage. 
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23. EUROPEAN 


508. Ballet, Arthur, The History of the 
Habima Theatre. Minnesota, Ph.D., June 1952. 
David W. Thompson. 

509. Bazant, Joy, A Study of the Factors 
Involved in the Stage Presentation of a Se- 
lected Group of the Comedies of Manners in 
the Late 17th and Late 18th Centuries. South- 


ern California, M.A., June 1951. James H. 
Butler. 
510. Hanson, Frank, Theatre Audience in 


Nineteenth Century England. Yale, Ph.D., June 
1951. Alois Nagler. 

511. Hanson, Philip R., Hamlet on the 
Globe Stage: A Production Plan. Illinois, M.A., 
June 1951. Charles Shattuck. 

512. Kuchman, Andrew, The Realistic Move- 
ment in Early and Middle Nineteenth Century 
British Theatre. Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 1952. 
R. E. Mitchell. 

513. Lundell, Walter T., The Staging of the 
Masque. Columbia, M.A. Alfred Harbage. 

514. Mravintz, Thresa, A Study of the Slo- 
venian Theatre. Pittsburgh, M.A. Buell White- 
hill, Jr. 

515 Reskovac, M. Helen, The Early Greek 
Theatre. Pittsburgh, M.A. Buell Whitehill, Jr. 

Hubert, Antoine and_ the 
Columbia, M.A. Theodore M. 


516. Rolling, 
Théatre-Libre. 


Steele. 
517. Scanlan, Mrs. Elizabeth Goepp, Tennis 
Court Theatres. Columbia, Ph.D. Alfred 
Harbage. 


518. Silveri, Peter, Aestheticism and Authori- 
tarianism on the English Stage. Columbia, M.A., 
Theodore M. Steele. 

519. Stenman, Stina, The Swedish Theatre 
in Finland. UCLA, M.A., June 1951. William 
Melnitz. 

520. Townley, Dorset, Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s Tragi-Comedies on the Restoration Stage. 
Columbia, M.A., William Appleton. 


24. THEATRE, ORIENTAL 


521. Campbell, Doris, Symbolism in the 
Chinese Theatre. Carnegie Tech, M.F.A., June 
1951. Lawrence Carra. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1952 


Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitu- 
tion. ‘I'wenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 15, 1951 
to add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The 1952 Nominating Committee, consisting of Sara Spencer Campbell, 
Eldon Winkler, Delwin Dusenbury, and Roberta Seibert (Chairman), serving 
with Monroe Lippman and Norman Philbrick, met in New York City, N.Y. on 
December 2g, 1950 to nominate officers for 1952. The following slate was selected: 


Por Premaemt.......... _. William P. Halstead, University of Michigan 
Por Vice-President ............... Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois 


For Advisory Council (1952-1954) 


Webster Groves (Missouri) High School 
Dorothy Schwartz ....... Children’s Theatre, Birmingham, Alabama 


ROBERTA SEIBERT, Chairman 


SLATE FOR 1953 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provisions of 
Section 4c, of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1953: 

Edwin B. Pettet, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

George M. Savage, University of Washington 

E. J. West, University of Colorado 

Elden T. Smith, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Virginia Lee Comer, 45 E. gth St., New York, New York 

James Miller, University of New Mexico 

Don Sobieske, Hayward Union High School, Hayward, California 

George Quinby, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

Paul Kozelka, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Arthur Ballet, University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Earl Wynn, University of North Carolina 


Any 25 members of AETA may sup lement this slate by petitioning the 
Executive Secretary before June 15, 1951. This slate, supplemented by petitions, 
will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 


At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the meetings. 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The Exec- 
utive Secretary shall serve ex officio as the non-voting member of the Committee. 
The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the fifth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 
Nominating Committee more than once in three years. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


A STUDY OF SIX PLAYS BY IBSEN. 
By Brian W. Downs. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 
1950; pp. Xli+213. 

Professor Downs writes as a member 
of a newly-constituted Department of 
Scandinavian Studies at Cambridge. He 
has evidently been a stimulus of a 
noteworthy surge of interest in Ibsen 
at that university, for since his own 
earlier book, Jbsen, the Intellectual 
Background, appeared in 1946, two other 
works by Cantabrigians have been pub- 
lished: Ibsen the Norwegian, by Miss 
M. C. Bradbrook, and Jbsen’s Dramatic 
Technique, by Mr. P. F. D. Tennant. 
(The last work is, by the way, the only 
full-length study of the dramatist in re- 
lation to staging, and is therefore par- 
ticularly valuable in spite of the au- 
thor’s irritating prejudices and tone.) 

Mr. Downs writes with succinct ob- 
jectivity lightened now and then by 
touches of dry humor. He considers Ib- 
sen “one of the supreme dramatists of 
all time,” but if he feels emotion toward 
the plays discussed, he carefully keeps 
it out of his discussion. Unlike far too 


many writers on Ibsen, he knows Nor- . 


wegian, and goes to the original text as 
a basis for criticism. He is learned but 
not pedantic. One might wish his criti- 
cal footnotes incorporated in the text, 
but at least they are handily at the 
bottoms of the pages and not buried in 
the back of the book. 

The six plays he discusses are Love's 
Comedy, Brand, Peer Gynt, A Doll’s 
House, The Wild Duck, and The Mas- 
ter Builder. Much that he says is neces- 
sarily familiar matter, but he has the 


advantage of perspective and cool intel- 
ligence in reassessing traditional opin- 
ions. I liked his defense of Ibsen against 
the charge of humorlessness, though it 
could have been stronger. (When, for 
example, he says that “Hedda Gabler is 
steeped in gloom,” he sounds just like 
the critics he has been censuring.) His 
discussion of moot points is sensible if 
not too penetrating. Thus, about Peer 
Gynt, he argues that the troll scenes may 
well be taken as the hero’s dreams; that 
Peer is really “himself” in dealing with 
women, as he does not “go roundabout” 
with them; that the play is not merely 
“romantic,” as is Grieg’s music. On this 
last point he had evidently not read 
Hans Jacob Nilsen’s Peer Gynt: Eit An- 
ti-Romantisk Verk (Oslo, 1948), or he 
would have noted that Mr. Nilsen’s un- 
orthodox production of the play at the 
Norske Teater in that city was based on 
exactly the same opinion. 

Mr. Downs’ work is strongest, it seems 
to me, in matters of source and influ- 
ence—the subject-matter of his earlier 
book. His greatest limitation is his lack 
of interest in psychology: the psychology 
of Ibsen himself, and the underlying mo- 
tivation of Ibsen’s characters. Possibly 
he fears the danger of subjective specu- 
lation, but such a danger exists in any 
field of critical opinion, and with Ibsen 
this field is central. No dramatist has 
probed as deeply as he into his own na- 
ture, and transferred his findings so 
subtly and consistently to his creatures. 
(Shakespeare has flashes of profound in- 
sight, but they are flashes.) 

It is curious that in his bibliography 
Mr. Downs does not list Professor Wei- 
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gand’s The Modern Ibsen, the most out- 
standingly original and challenging of 
all modern critical studies, and one 
which does probe deeply into subtleties 
of motivation. After Mr. Weigand’s an- 
alysis of the relationship between Sol- 
ness and Hilda, for example, Mr. Downs 
seems naive in assuming that Solness ac- 
tually did hug and kiss that young flap- 
per ten years before. 

Mr. Downs is aware of modern psy- 
chology, as his earlier study shows; but 
one gets the feeling that he is tempera- 
mentally ill-disposed toward it. There 
are two important full-length studies 
in Norwegian from the modern psycho- 
logical point of view which have ap- 
peared recently: Ingjald Nissen’s Sjele- 
lige Kriser 1 Menneskets Liv (Oslo, 
1931), and Arne Duve’s Symbolikken i 
Henrik Ibsens Skuespill (Oslo, 1945) . 
Mr. Downs lists the former only inci- 
dentally, and fails to mention the latter. 
However debatable the views in these 
books may be (and I should grant that 
some of them are very much so), there 
can be no question that they are extra- 
ordinarily stimulating works. 


Mr. Downs’ apathy toward such mat- 
ters results in certain critical impercep- 
tions. Thus he notes the sense of guilt 
underlying the last plays, but fails to 
note how it runs through all of them. 
He thinks Ibsen was not merely inhib- 
ited (as he certainly was) but also un- 
dersexed (an opinion which a reading 
of his early lyrics alone should dis- 
prove.) He believes that Ibsen sympa- 
thized with the undersexed heroes such 
as Allmers and Rosmer who figure in 
the late plays. On this point he ignores 
Mr. Weigand’s powerful (and to me 
convincing) argument to the contrary. 

Such are the limitations of the au- 
thor’s dry intellectuality. Hence The 
Intellectual Background is a more sat- 
isfying work, because it falls more fully 
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in the field of Mr. Downs’ competence. 
But this book is the work of a genuine 
scholar and has much of value to the 
serious student. 
ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON, 
University of California 


YOUR CAREER IN TELEVISION. 
By William I. Kaufman and Robert 
Colodzin, with a preface by David 
Sarnoff. New York: Merlin Press, 
Inc., 1950; pp. xx+206. $3.50. 


This small volume, which in a very 
sketchy fashion covers everything in tele- 
vision, has been turned out by two young 
men-in-a-hurry. The book jacket de- 
scribes Mr. Kaufman as, at twenty-eight, 
the casting director for NBC-TV, for- 
merly assistant director of program 
preparation and procurement for the 
same station. Mr. Colodzin, a “veteran 
television writer-director-producer” (in 
a field which is barely five years old), is 
now television director for the Manhat- 
tan Advertising Agency. The rapid rise 
of the co-authors in television is prob- 
ably a consequence of the same inner 
drive which has hurried them into writ- 
ing this book, in order to reach the 
market before someone else pre-empts 
the field. Unfortunately, it accounts 
also for the fragmentary character of 
the information offered. 


There is little doubt that television 
is a complex field, and can utilize the 
services of anyone from a physicist to a 
telephone operator. Within the two 
hundred-odd pages, the writers have 
made a stab at describing the functions 
of all of these people, leaving out only 
the physicist and the telephone opera- 
tor. They begin with the preparations 
for the erection of the station building 
and finish with instructions to the sales- 
men of television time. Within the nar- 
row limits of the book are described the 
functions of some two dozen types of 
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jobs connected with television broad- 
casting. The functions of most of the 
employees of the station are described 
so briefly, however, that the reader will 
rarely obtain a clear picture of the 
work in any one of the specializations; 
neither does the book indicate how the 
qualifications of a job may be acquired, 
except in cases where experience in 
other fields of communication and en- 
tertainment is the best preparation. 


This is the chief fault of the book— 
it attempts to cover too much. In spite 
of a clearly-planned arrangement of the 
total material, it leaves one with a con- 
fused image of the work of the televi- 
sion station. This reviewer, who has so 
far participated in only two television 
performances, remained almost as_be- 
wildered after reading the book as he 
was during the performances. Inci- 
dentally, both of these dealt with dra- 
matic material, and one did not have 
anything resembling a rehearsal, dry or 
camera. Let us hope that this is not 
the rule. In justice to the authors they 
are admittedly describing an ideal sta- 
tion. 

The value of television as a communi- 
cation medium can scarcely be over- 
stated, and the brief last chapter which 
explores the possibilities is written on 
the whole reasonably. It compels us to 
recognize, however, that the authors see 
its future development as primarily “a 
communication” and not an entertain- 
ment medium. Its value by and large 
will depend, therefore, on the value of 
the material of such communication. 
Both the authors and Mr. Sarnoff, who 
wrote the introduction, unfortunately 
wax poetic rather than reasonable when 
they envisage television as an instru- 
ment which will shape a new world. 
When Mr. Sarnoff turns his eye to the 
“horizon for the future of television,” 
he loses sight of the fact that television 
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is simply a new tool for communication, 
not nearly as important, let us say, as 
the development of language. Televi- 
sion will not enable man to keep pace 
with his thoughts, as Mr. Sarnoff hopes, 
but will probably keep pace with man’s 
second-rate thoughts, which is as much 
as can be said for radio. 

Neither will television realize even 
remotely its possibilities, if its workers 
hide behind the facile and utterly false 
excuse provided by the authors in the 
“Prospectus.” They write: “It is said 
that people get the kind of government 
they deserve, which means that all gov- 
ernments take their shape and direction 
from the wishes, the faults, and the 
virtues of the people. This is equally 
true of television. Television tomorrow 
will be shaped by the nature of our 
wishes, and the amount of energy we 
expend to see that we get the kind of 
programs we want.” (p. 205) This state- 
ment, as far as it refers to governments, 
is a plausible falsehood. All proponents 
of bad government hide behind it be- 
cause it provides them with an excuse 
for continuing the status quo. It is quite 
as untrue of television. A communica- 
tion medium has an educational func- 
tion: it can project facts and ideas, de- 
velop taste and imagination. It can do 
something to and for the people. It will 
do nothing but sell soap, if it assumes 
that soap operas are what people want, 
and that what people want, or think 
they want, television must provide. 

GNESIN, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 


MOLIERE. A New Criticism. By W. G. 
Moore, Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1949; pp. 136. $2.50. 


This new criticism of Moliére may 
very well send the reader running both 
to the plays and to his French-English 
dictionary. Mr. Moore’s approach is 
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scholarly, and the English text is liber- 
ally sprinkled with quotations in 
French. So it is not easy-going except 
for the bilingual student of the great 
seventeenth-century playwright. How- 
ever, the serious theatre student will find 
the volume worth even a laborious read- 
ing, for the scholarly Mr. Moore has 
been concerned with the Moliére plays 
as comic pieces for the stage rather than 
as classroom reading exercises or philo- 
sophic essays. 


Mr. Moore states his purpose in the 
preface and then gratifies his reader by 
adhering to it: “It is academic, since it 
is the product of university teaching. 
But that means no more than to say 
that the investigation rests on the scien- 
tific study of certain texts, in the at- 
tempt to read them in something like 
their original proportions and features. 

. What emerges from this process 
when applied to Moliére can be simply 
stated. The plays are comedies written 
and performed according to the theatri- 
cal conditions prevalent in Paris in the 
middle of the seventeenth century.” 


So Mr. Moore is looking at Moliére 
as an actor-manager who had a critical 
audience to amuse. He does not labor 
away at irrelevant discussions of the 
playwright’s philosophy or attempt to 
squeeze a biography of the actor-author 
out of the play’s situations and dialogue. 
Instead, he searches for and reveals the 
basis of Moliére’s comic genius, the 
method and the style of evoking a smile. 
In doing this he provides a valuable de- 
parture for the creative thinking of the 
director and actor who are considering 
a production of a Moliére play. (And if 
they aren’t considering one, they will be 
likely to do so after reading Mr. Moore’s 
comments on Tartuffe and Don Juan 
and others.) 

Here is a thorough investigation of 
the plays of an artist who is an actor- 
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manager and not a lay preacher. Mr. 
Moore shows us that it is folly to iden- 
tify Moliére himself as any one charac- 
ter, particularly as that character who 
as the spokesman for common sense so 
frequently sieps onto the stage domi- 
nated by misers and hypocrites, lovers, 
and hypochondriacs. Mr. Moore calls 
our attention to this reasonable charac- 
ter as a dramatic device to provide con- 
trast, and consequently the invention 
of the dramatic imagination rather than 
of the moral indignation, 

Too much Moliére criticism has been 
concerned with Moliére as a satirist and 
a philosopher. Mr. Moore looks at Mo- 
liére as a man with a company of actors 
for whom good acting roles had to be 
provided—as the actor-dramatist, in 
fact. To help us get the right perspec- 
tive Mr. Moore wisely reminds us: “A 
comedian is not out to air his views but 
to please the public. He exhibits as 
funny what the audience will be ex- 
pected to find funny. Of all dramatists 
the comic writer must be the most anony- 
mous and impenetrable behind his crea- 
tion.” 

The first chapter of this book will 
alienate the casual reader, for the au- 
thor begins with a survey of Moliére 
criticism, copiously footnoted. But the 
chapter is a valuable survey for the ser- 
ious student of Moliére, and it serves as 
a background for the freshness of Mr. 
Moore’s own approach. 


It is after disposing of the usual ap- 
proach to Moliére criticism that Mr. 
Moore himself becomes stimulating and 
valuable to the theatre artist. For he 


proceeds to discussions of the structure 
of the plays, the influence and impor- 
tance of the mask, Moliére’s debt to tra- 
ditional French farce and the commedia 
dell’ arte, the relation of his language 
to the comic, and to a consideration of 
Moliére’s conception of the comic. 
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It is not likely that Mr. Moore in- 
tended his ‘“‘new criticism” for the Amer- 
ican theatre worker who is considering 
a Moliére play for production. The 
book seems to be designed by this Eng- 
lish college tutor and lecturer for other 
scholars in other colleges. But his meth- 
od of approach and his emphasis on the 
comedies as comedies should rate him a 
wider reading audience. 

Particularly interesting to the theatre 
director will be the chapters titled 
“Mask” and “Scene” and “Smile.” Here 
the theatre artist will find invaluable 
analysis of Moliére’s comic approach 
that may well serve as a starting point 
for on-stage interpretations. 

The mask was a feature and a symbol 
of the stage tradition in which Moliére 
was trained. Mr. Moore finds Moliére 
renewing this symbol in his comic in- 
ventions, constantly opposing the mask 
(whether consciously or unconsciously 
assumed in society) and the man be- 
neath. With regard to structure of the 
play, he says: “The successive scenes do 
not so much narrate events as expose an 
attitude and a relationship. The basic 
relationship is that between the mask 
and the face.” 

Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope are re- 
stored to us as comedies as a result of 
Mr. Moore’s analysis. He says: “These 
somber portraits are at one end of a 
comic scale that includes the element- 
ally absurd, the automatic, the lunatic, 
and the lover. Perhaps the one element 
common to the entire scale is the basic 
emphasis on nature. Every play shows 
in some form how nature is flouted and 
will return, how the most violently up- 
set balance will at moments be righted. 
Every play is a study of abnormality, 
with an assumption and background of 
normality, not of social behavior but of 
natural constitution,” 

Here is a book which returns Moliére 
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to the theatre, shows us an actor who 
writes comedies for the stage, and helps 
us understand the basis for his comedy. 
Mr. Moore helps us see how Moliére 
entertained his own audience and how 
he might entertain today’s audience. 
Above all, Mr. Moore will make us stop 
saying that Moliére thought this or that 
about marriage or religion or doctors. 
Instead, he shows us the poet of tremen- 
dous imagination. “What his work al- 
lows us to say is that he was the kind 
of poet who can imagine men clinging 
to pretensions, greedy for power, blind 
to others’ interests, deluding themselves, 
hoaxing their fellows. All this he has 
imagined and portrayed to the life.” 

This new criticism should send us to 
the Moliére library with new interest 
and a new awareness of Moliére’s comic 
possibilities. 

L. Kirk DENMARK 
Beloit College 


THE SAN FRANCISCO STAGE. By 
Edmond M. Gagey. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1950; pp. 
264. $3.50. 

Most historians of the theatre are at 

a loss to know what to do with their ma- 

terials. At its best, this branch of his- 

torical writing, from Genest to Odell, 
has taken the form of straightforward 
annals which can be mined by students 
in search of information about a partic- 
ular actor or performance. At its worst 
—and this is what we most often get— 
stage history is a grab-bag of facts about 
casts, the building or destruction of thea- 
tres, wars between managers, farewell 
appearances, et al. In reading most such 
histories one has the feeling that the 
author would be happier if he were 
permitted to introduce more Eugene 

O’Neills and fewer Boucicaults. He is 

somewhat patronizing towards Melode- 

ons, minstrel shows, juggling acts, and 
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burlesque houses. In search of “art” 
where it did not exist, he is inclined to 
exalt the services to the drama of a 
Clyde Fitch or a Belasco. 

Yet theatrical history, properly con- 
sidered, is a fascinating branch of so- 
cial history. Since the drama is, of all 
the arts, the one which is closest to the 
people, the theatre, in any age, is an in- 
dex to taste and to ideas which have 
been reduced to their lowest terms. Pe- 
culiarly sensitive to changes in social 
and economic life, it reflects such 
changes in various and interesting ways. 

Some—if not all of these potentialities 
in theatrical history—Mr. Gagey has 
grasped in his study of the San Fran- 
cisco stage. A few sections are confused 
and miscellaneous, and his last chapter 
(“New Century”) is thin, but he has 
not missed the fascinating variety nor 
the social significance of his abundant 
materials. 

Until recently the theatre in San 
Francisco differed from other American 
provincial theatres in two respects. For 
three quarters of a century San Fran- 
cisco was a city of boom and bust and 
a wide-open town. As a result theatrical 
entertainment, in the main, was just 
what the inhabitants of such a rowdy, 
open-handed place wanted it to be— 
sensational, vigorous, and bawdy. Equal- 
ly important was the fact that San 
Francisco is farther from Broadway 
than any American city, This meant, 
even after the coming of the railroad in 
1869, that its theatre was independent 
and resourceful, the starting-place often 
of such brilliant careers as those of Ed- 
win Booth, Lotta Crabtree, David Be- 
lasco, and David Warfield. Paradoxi- 
cally, the city’s distance from Europe 
and New York (as well as the vigor of 
its theatrical life) lured to it the fa- 
mous stars of every generation. San 
Francisco’s rich gold flowed into the 
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purses of Lola Montez, Jenny Lind, Ris. 
tori, Adelaide Neilson, James O'Neill 
and the rest of the galaxy of nineteenth- 
century entertainers. (In the 1850's Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams cleared forty 
thousand dollars during a six months’ 
California tour.) ‘There was also the ex- 
citement of enthusiastic audiences and 
the possibility of further conquests in 
Sacramento, the mining towns, and Aus- 
tralia. 


In this century these historical and 
geographical differentia of the San Fran- 
cisco stage have disappeared. As Mr. 
Gagey notes, the theatrical pattern there 
has been what one finds in most provin- 
cial American cities. The war between 
the Syndicate and the Shuberts reached 
even to California and for a time pro- 
vided the stimulus of competition. ‘The 
travelling company gradually super- 
seded the local stock company assisted 
by visiting stars. Broadway casts which 
had completed a winter’s run were likely 
to hit San Francisco any time between 
May and August, thus making the sum- 
mer the theatrical season on the West 
Coast. But as people developed the 
habit of automobile. touring in the 
summer, audiences began to fall off. 
The rise of transportation costs also, in 
the later years, made the risk of a Cali- 
fornia tour too great for any but a sure- 
fire success. As it is, a once great theat- 
rical tradition has all but come to an end 
in San Francisco, In sad contrast to this 
state of affairs is the theatrical situation 
in San Francisco at the time of the earth- 
quake and fire. At least eight produc- 
tions had rung down their curtains and 
dismissed their audiences, fortunately, 
on the night of April 17, 1906. By the 
end of 1907 six new theatres, the Colon- 
ial, the Novelty, the Orpheum, the 
American, the Van Ness, and the Al- 
cazar had risen from the ashes. They 
would not be needed today. 
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A word should be added on Mr. Ga- 
gey’s source materials and his use of 
them. As he states, his book is to a 
large extent a job of re-writing. He 
has relied mainly on a six-hundred-page 
manuscript entitled Annals of the San 
Francisco Stage, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the San Francisco 
Federal Theatre in 1936-1937. This he 
condensed, re-ordered and, so far as he 
could, checked for accuracy. Some inde- 
pendent research of his own has added 
to his book’s completeness. It can hardly 
be called a definitive work, but it has 
the virtues of clarity and, frequently, 
of liveliness of style. 

WILLARD THorpP, 
Princeton University 


BRIEFLY NOTED 

SIX ANTHOLOGIES 

THE PLAY: A CRITICAL ANTHOL- 
OGY. Edited by Eric Bentley. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951; pp. 
774. $3.35; text edition $2.50. 


Conceiving it as a supplement to From 
the Modern Repertoire, Bentley has 
brought together nine plays (The Miser, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Twelfth Night, Othello, 
The Ghost Sonata, Antigone, Ghosts and 
Death of a Salesman), surrounding each 
of them with a volume and quality of 
critical analysis sufficient to render the 
second-rate drama teacher unnecessary 
and to free the first classer for more 
important matters than he generally has 
time to investigate in class. As we have 
come to expect, Bentley is very busy in 
the pages of his latest work. He is to be 
met before and after each play, finger 
raised, explanations ready; and, al- 
though you may not cotton to tourists’ 
guides through dramatic literature— 
preferring to have students find their 
own critical highroads—Bentley seldom 
misses in pointing out the important 
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landmarks. Following Arthur Miller’s 
play, he has, with rare judgment, in- 
cluded five reviews. His Appendix con- 
sists of a reprint of Erwin Panofsky’s 
essay on the art of motion pictures. 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY: AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO DRAMA. By 
Harold R. Walley. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950; pp. xv+698. 
$4.00. 


Omnibus anthologies, histories, and 
critical analyses rarely succeed in satis- 
fying their triple purpose. Walley’s 
volume comes as close as can be‘ ex- 
pected. His plays are chosen according 
to types (sometimes arbitrarily defined, 
as in The Virtuoso Play, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac; Classical Tragedy, Oedipus; Ro- 
mantic Tragedy, Hamlet; Tragedy of 
Sensibility, Phaedra; Symbolistic Drama, 
The Dream Play; etc. And the selection 
is admirable. For thirty-eight pages he 
discusses the Art of Drama, and for 
eighteen more, its history under the 
heading, The Development of the Dra- 
ma. To precede each play, he has pre- 
pared a critical evaluation. If this an- 
thologist is only occasionally profound 
in his analysis (he is writing for the be- 
ginning student), he is never common- 
place or superficial. While emphasizing 
the analytical (rather than the histori- 
cal) approach to dramatic study, he 
manages to keep the drama firmly placed 
on the stage, showing no disposition to 
treat drama as a literary type with theat- 
rical appendages in the fashion of 
Brooks and Heilman. 


SEVEN PLAYS OF THE MODERN 
THEATER. Edited by Vincent Wall 
and James Patton McCormick. New 
York: American Book Company, 
1950; pp. Xx+521. $2.75. 

Composed specifically as a play text 
for an introduction-to-literature course, 
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this volume contains Hedda Gabler, Un- 
cle Vanya, The Circle, Blithe Spirit, The 
Hairy Ape, Winterset and The Glass 
Menagerie, with each play preceded by 
a “critical essay on the author’s develop- 
ment as an artist.” An introductory 
eleven pages touch lightly upon some 
conventions and theories of the drama 
in which the figures of Sarcey, Matthews, 
Archer, and Brunetiére have a shadowy 
movement. No attempt is made at criti- 
cal analysis of the plays. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
DRAMA. Edited by Gerald Eades 
Bentley. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950; pp. vii+823. 
$6.50. 


From the Quem Quaeritis to The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray is the usual gam- 
bit for an expensive anthology of Eng- 
lish drama. Bentley has, however, left 
the well-beaten path to include The 
Wild Goose Chase, The Indian Queen, 
The West Indian and London Assur- 
ance. For these and for the brief but 
scholarly lines before each play, this 
collection will find a welcome wherever 
“English” drama is still taught. In the 
present work an anthologist only, this 
Bentley does not elect to teach the course 
as well as provide the plays. No General 
Introduction; the plays are carefully 
stage-directed to insure visual clarity. 


NINE MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS. 
Edited by Barrett H. Clark and Wil- 
liam H. Davenport. New York: Ap- 
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pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951; pp. 

xi+432. $2.25. 

Another anthology with no Genera! 
Introduction, or more exactly, with one 
that does not demand serious treatment. 
Much of the dramatic territory revealed 
here has had previous coverage, but 
there may be a special virtue not im- 
mediately apparent in bringing together 
The Hairy Ape, Street Scene, Green 
Grow the Lilacs, High Tor, Stage Door, 
You Can’t Take It with You, Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, The Glass Menagerie 
and Command Decision. The editors 
keep ‘their biographical prefaces to fac- 
tual essentials. 


NINE GREAT PLAYS FROM AESCH- 
YLUS TO ELIOT. Edited by Leon- 
ard F. Dean. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950; pp. 595- 
$1.75. 

Its price and the inclusion of T, S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral will 
make this paper-covered collection at- 
tractive to many for whom it will be 
otherwise merely another speedy survey 
of history’s great plays. Agamemnon, 
Oedipus, Volpone, The Misanthrope, 
The Way of the World, The Wild Duck, 
The Cherry Orchard, The Emperor 
Jones and Murder in the Cathedral will 
be useful, of course, to those “lower di- 
vision literature and humanities courses” 
toward which the book is angled. The 
six page General Introduction and the 
scanty prefaces to each play might well 
have been omitted. Sometimes too little 
is too much. 


NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, University of Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, October 15. 


AETA COMMITTEES 

THeatre. The College 
Curriculum Unit of the Children’s 
Theatre Committee made a survey last 
year of college courses in children’s the- 
atre. ‘The almost 400 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire revealed that 82 colleges offer 
or would like to offer work in children’s 
theatre. ‘The courses most frequently 
offered or desired were: 1) a general 
course in all phases of children’s theatre, 
2) creative dramatics, 3) children’s the- 
atre production, and 4) playwriting for 
children’s theatre. 


Co-opERATION V-A_ Hosprrau 
ProcraM. The work of this Committee, 
headed by Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke of 
Catholic University, is reported in the 
V-A Special Services Information Bul- 
letin for January, available from Ben 
O’Brien, Chief of Entertainment, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 

THE 1951 CHILDREN’s THEATRE Con- 
VENTION will be held July 26, 27, and 
28 under the auspices of the University 
of California in Los Angeles. The fea- 
ture of this seventh annual national 
meeting will be consideration of “The 
Impact of the Mass Media on the Child 
Audience.” A_ preliminary nation-wide 
survey is being conducted, on the basis of 
which it is expected that definite recom- 
mendations can be made to producing, 
exhibiting, and sponsoring groups in 
radio, television, motion pictures, and 


legitimate theatre. On the Convention 
program also will be demonstrations of 
acting, direction, and production, pro- 
ductions of new and standard plays, dis- 
cussions, and visits to well-known the- 
atres in the Los Angles Area. Rose 
Robison Cowen is Convention Chair- 


man. 


THe New York State COMMUNITY 
THEATRE AssociATION will hold its 1951 
Conference on October 19, 20, 21 in 
Ithaca. Mrs. Florence Fitzgerald of the 
Cortland Community Players is the pro- 
gram chairman for the Conference. 


Tue NortHwest DRAMA CONFERENCE 
and Regional Meetings of AETA and 
the National Theatre Assembly were 
held at the University of Oregon Feb- 
ruary 8-10, under the direction of Hor- 
ace W. Robinson. The subject for the 
Conference was “New Techniques and 
Methods in the Theatre Demonstrated.” 
Among the chairmen of sectional meet- 
ings were: Raymond Jones, Washington 
State College; Chester Barker, Stanford 
University; Arthur Coe Gray, Lewis and 
Clark College; Bert Hansen, Montana 
State University. Featured speakers in- 
cluded Norman Philbrick, Arch Laut- 
erer, Campton Bell, and Clarence Der- 
went. Delegates attended performances 
of Ricnr You Are by the University of 
Oregon Theatre and THe GuarpsMAN 
by the Portland Civic Theatre. 


THe Texas EpucaTioNAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE met at Texas Christian 
University, February 24, under the di- 
rection of Walther R. Volbach. The 
thirty delegates joined in a discussion 
of “Minimum Requirements for the 
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Teacher and Student in Drama” under 
the chairmanship of Loren Winship of 
the University of Texas. Paul Baker, 
Baylor University, and George Freedley 
were guest speakers. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

The results of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth are of concern to every individual 
working in the educational theatre at 
any level. Providing, as they do, a guide 
and stimulus to the individual and 
strong backing for the furtherance of 
drama in the framework of school or 
community, AETA delegates to the con- 
ference urge that members acquaint 
themselves with the Pledge and Recom- 
mendations by ordering the conference 
Platform (24 pages) from Health Publi- 
cations Institute, Inc., 216 North Daw- 
son Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1-24 copies, 15¢ each. (HPI -51 -72) 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

Jouns Hopkins University is offering 
the Theodore Marburg Prize of $150 
for the best full-length play submitted 
before July 1 and the Victor Frenkil 
Prize of $150 for the best television dra- 
ma submitted before July 1. Address: 
Johns Hopkins Playshop, Homewood, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


THe Writers’ JOURNAL welcomes news 
of “playwriting contests, scholarships, 
script needs, or any items pertaining to 
beginning or practicing dramatists, for 
inclusion in the feature column, Play- 
wright and Playwriting.” Announce- 
ments should be mailed about a month 
prior to their release date. Address Rob- 
ert I. Stewart, Drama Editor, Writers’ 
Journal, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 


Tuis ET] DerarrMent, incidentally, 
also welcomes all such announcements 
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and particularly appreciates receiving 
news of playwriting contests as early as 
possible. Several contests each year go 
unannounced in this column only be- 
cause, through late receipt of the an- 
nouncements, the contest deadlines fall 
earlier than the next ET] publication 
date. 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at Los An- 
geles continues to expand its produc- 
tion of educational and documentary 
Kenneth Macgowan, head of the 
‘Theatre Arts, invites 


films. 
Department of 
teachers and civic leaders to submit ideas 
for educational films to be produced by 
his department. The films are distrib- 
uted through the Educational Film Sales 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension. ‘The latter department 
announces that an annotated copy of 
the full script for their film Four Ways 
To Drama is available and that a new 
film entitled MAKING THEATRICAL W1Gs 
has now been released. 


THe Jouns Hopkins PLaysuop and, 
in particular, its production of Mac- 
BETH directed by James Byrd were the 
subjects of an article with twenty-eight 
pictures in the December issue of The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine. 


University OF MIAMI opened its new 
Ring Theatre in February. <A _ folder 
containing a sketch of the building and 
description of its operation and dimen- 
sions is available from Fred Koch, Jr., 
head of the Drama Department. 


YALE University’s first Embree Me- 
morial Lecturer was John Mason Brown, 
who in April delivered a series of seven 
lectures on the drama for students in the 
Yale Department of Drama. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Hollywood, Geller Theatre Workshop. 
Jacopowsky ANp THE CoLoNeEL, Com- 


MAND Decision, Bites Dos, 
March-April. 
Pasadena Playhouse. Harvey, Feb. 


George Phelps and Tom Seidel direc- 
tors. ‘THe MAN, Mar. Barbara Vajda, 
director. 
University of Redlands. 
Maxim Popovich, director. 
San Jose State College. Tue Firs, 
Mar. Hugh W. Gillis, head. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE RouNnD TaBLe (Ameri- 
can premiere) by Jean Cocteau, transla- 
tion by Hugh Dickinson, for the 25th 
anniversary of the Department of Dra- 
ma, Feb. Frank A. McMullan, director. 
Edward C. Cole, production manager. 
Frank P. Bevan, designer. Stanley R. 
McCandless, lighting. W. Oren Parker, 
scene technician. 


Noaun, Mar. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. KING 
MipAs AND THE GOLDEN Toucu (Fourth 
Annual Children’s Theatre Tour) , Mar. 
Ninth Delaware Play Festival, Apr. Paul 
Randall, Temple University, critic judge. 
C. R. Kase, director. 


FLORIDA 

University of Miami. I REMEMBER 
Mama, Oct. Ester Brezo, director. On 
Borrowep Time, Nov. Gordon Bennett, 
director. Harvey, Feb. Fred Koch, Jr., 
director. MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Mar. 
Sam Hirsch, director. THe RivaArs, Mar. 
Charles W. Philhour director. No Time 
For Comepy, Apr. Ester Brezo, director. 
Miami High School Drama Festival, Apr. 
HAMLET, May. Sam Hirsch, director. 


ILLINOIS 
Urbana, University of Illinois. Arms 
AND THE MAN, Oct. Charles H. Shattuck, 
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director, ‘THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, 
Nov. Ned Donahoe, director, AN ENEMy 
OF THE Prope, Jan. Barnard Hewitt, 
director. First Drama Quartette (Charles 
Boyer, Charles Laughton, Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Agnes Moorehead in Don JUAN 
IN Heit by Shaw), Feb. Festival of 
Contemporary Arts, March-April: “The 
Theatre from Ritual to Broadway” (ex- 
hibition) ; Short Contemporary Plays 
(Cummings, Saroyan, Salacrou) directed 
by Daniel Krempel and Raymond Gas- 
per; THe Fuies directed by Ned Dona- 
hoe with special music by Burrill Phil- 
lips; “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” (theatre broadcast); THE OLp 
Maip AND THE TuiEF by Menotti, and 
Tue ImpreEsARIO by Mozart, directed by 
Ludwig Zirner; A PHoEentx Too Fre- 
QUENT directed by Earl Bloom, and 
SWEENEY AGONISTES directed by Merrel 
Dillon. Joseph W. Scott, technical di- 
rector. Genevieve Richardson, Costum- 
iere, 


INDIANA 

Lafayette, Purdue University. Born 
YESTERDAY, Oct. THE TIME oF Your 
Lirr, Dec. HeppA GABLER, Jan. RoMEO 
AND JuLieT, Mar. Kinp Lapy, Apr. Tar- 
TUFFE, May. Ross D. Smith, director. 
Sam M. Marks, technical director. Erling 
E. Kildahl and Allen D. Fletcher, asso- 
ciate directors. 

University of Notre Dame. 1950-51: 
THe MAN WuHo CaME To Dinner, Mac- 
BETH, ARMS AND THE MAN, Harvey, Mr. 
AND Mrs. Broapway (original musical) , 
THE IMAGINARY INVALID, Faust. Wil- 
liam J. Elsen, director. 

Richmond Civic Theatre. 
Srory, Mar. Harvey, Apr. Norbert Sil- 
biger, director. 


LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, McNeese State College. 
Tue Rivats, Jan. Seventh Annual Speech 
Festival, Feb. C. L. Shaver, Louisiana 
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State University, critic judge. 
Wilson, director. 


Margery 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. 
THE REMODELING OF SyLvIA (1950 Theo- 
dore Marburg Prize Play) by Hedi 
Blattner, Feb. Frances Cary Bowen, di- 
rector. Our.Town, Mar. James Byrd, 
director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Medford, Tufts College. An ENEMY 
OF THE Propie, Mar. Marston Balch, 
director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
Tue Macic Fiute, Mar. Department of 
Speech and School of Music. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Guosts, Mar. Margaret Mohn, director. 

St. Paul College Drama Festival, at 
College of St. Thomas. Comepy or 
Errors, May. Directors: John Doll, St. 
Thomas; Mabel Frey, College of St. 
Catherine; Hilding Peterson, Macalester 
College. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
SAUSAGE MAKeER’s INTERLUDE by Henri 
Gheon, and Tue Poor Man Wuo Diep 
Because He Wore by Henri 
Brochet, Feb. James R. Carlson, direc- 
tor. ETHAN Frome, Mar. Anne Simley, 
director, JONAH AND THE WHALE by 
Bridie, May. James R. Carlson, direc- 
tor. 

St. Paul, Macalester College. Home 
is ‘Tomorrow, Nov. Hilding Peterson 
and Mary Gwen Owen, directors. First 
Lapy, Feb. Mary Gwen Owen, director. 
Tue SANDALWOOD Box, Apr. Jed Davis, 
director. Choral Reading Festival, Apr. 
Mary Gwen Owen, director. Rip VAN 
WINKLE (opera) by Vincent Carpenter, 
and THe Devi, AND DANiEL WEBSTER, 
May. Mary Gwen Owen, director. 


St. Paul, College of St. Catherine. 
SONG AT THE ScAFroLtp, Mar. Mabel 
Frey, director. 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque Community Players. THe 
More THE Merrier, Mar. James M. 
Campbell, director. FumMep Oak, Apr. 
Marion T. Sanders, director. 


New York 

Brockport, State Teachers College. 
THE GRreAT Bic Doorstep, Nov. Clar- 
ence Styza, director. 

New York, ANTA Playhouse. ‘THE 
SCHOOL FOR Wives with Louis Jouvet 
and company from Théatre de |’Athén- 
ée, Mar. 

Oneonta, State Teachers College. Our 
Town, Mar. Josef Elfenbein, director. 
SNow WHITE (operetta), Apr. Beryl 
Meek, Esther Hubbard, musical direc- 
tor. RUMPELSTILTSKIN, Apr. Josef Elfen- 
bein, director. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, Bennett College. Inter- 
collegiate Dramatic Association Spring 
Festival, Apr. 

Salisbury, Catawba College. Arms AND 
THE MAN, Feb. THE MERCHANT OF VEN- 
icE, Apr. Burnet M. Hobgood, director. 
OHIO 

Bowling Green State University. THe 
Wizarp oF Oz, Feb. Robert D. Richey, 
director. 

Springfield Civic Theatre. THe Suop 
AT Sty Corner, Jan. LIGHT up THE Sky, 
Feb. Walter S. Russell, director, 


OREGON 

Portland Civic Theatre. For Love or 
Money, Jan. Michael Davenport, direc- 
tor. THE GuarpsMAN, Feb. Margaret 
Barney, director. Born YESTERDAY, Feb. 
H.M.S. Pinarore, Apr. LiGHT UP THE 
Sky, May. James C. Cameron, director. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Meadville, Allegheny College. ANGEL 
StrEET (French Creek Valley Players), 
Feb. Mepea by Jeffers, Feb. Lire Wirn 
FATHER (Meadville High School), Feb. 
PrivATE Lives, Mar. LAND OF THE DRa- 
GON, Mar. KNICKERBOCKER Ho.ipay, 
Mar. 

Philadelphia, ‘Temple University. An- 
OTHER PART OF THE Forest, Feb. Mis- 
SOURI LEGEND, Mar. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. THe MERCHANT OF VeNIcE, Mar, 
Mary Morris, Director. 


VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
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‘THe Beccar’s Opera, Mar. Roger Boyle, 
director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. 
GoopsyrE My Fancy, Feb. Cecil Matson, 
director. Raymond R. Jones, technical 
director. Charles A. Jones, costumes. 
RicHarp III, Mar. THe Warrior's Hus- 
BAND, Apr. CHARLEY’s AUNT, May. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse: Our Town, Feb. Showboat: 
Harvey, Feb. 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha Little Theatre. Harvey, Mar. 
Coyla McNeil, director. 


Watch for this unique and authoritative text... 


COMING IN JUNE 


DRAMA ON THE AIR 


by DAVID A. MACKEY, Pennsylvania State College 


‘ For the first time an organized approach to the study of the whole process of 
radio drama in a basic text suitable for all courses in Communication Arts and 
Radio Acting, Drama, and Production and Direction. DRAMA ON THE AIR 
integrates theory and practice in radio drama and considers it as both an art form 
and a commercial production. 

The text starts with a comparison of radio writing as a mass communication 
media to other literature and dramatic writing and follows with an analysis of the 
form and structure of a radio play and development of characters. The section on 
the problems and techniques in radio acting and production covers: characterization 
and perspective; the use and misuse of stereotypes; projecting action; preliminary 
planning for a performance and rehearsal and performance details. The outstanding 
features of this basic text are: 

® A new approach—script, production and acting are integrated in the plan of 

study 

© The latest research by Hooper, Neilsen, Whan and others 

® Four complete scripts covering comedy, melodrama, serious drama and fan- 

tasy, are included, along with 25 complete scenes from well-known plays by 
top-notch authors 

© The text is authoritative,—based on the author’s 11 years of experience and 

consultation with top radio directors and educators 

® Teaching aids include a bibliography, problems and questions, and topics for 

discussion and suggested assignments 


® An appendix contains a section on The Nature of Physical Sound and the 
Tools of the Trade. 


Coming in June 512 pp., index 554x834” 


CONSTRUCTING A PLAY 


by MARIAN GALLAWAY, University of Alabama 
with a Foreword by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Basically a “how-to-do-it” text, this new book synthesizes the best that has 
been produced on playwriting. No other text in print so frankly and exhaustively 
explains and evaluates the tools of the playwright, or promises to save the appren- 
tice so much time in the trial-and-error method of learning. 

The material is presented in the pattern the playwright actually follows in 
writing a play, and every step is amply illustrated with excerpts from plays. Each 
chapter is an entity, thoroughly discussing some specific operation. Plot construc- 
tion, crisis and climax (and the difference between them) the objective, the obstacle 
and the course of action are all completely covered. There are many varied and 
appealing writing assignments. 


Published 1950 380 pages 514”x8” 


Send for your copies today! 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


announces a 


$3.00 GROUP STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Undergraduate students may receive a membership in AETA at $3.00 a 
member provided that ten or more memberships are applied for at the same 
time. 


ALL 1951 memberships in AETA bring you 


* Four 1951 issues of the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 


A.E.T.A. Directory or Memsers 195] 

* Annual Convention, December 27-29, 1951, Chicago 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, Los Angeles, 1951 
* Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory oF Mempers, 1951 

* Directory of Supply Houses (revised) 


Sustaining and Organizational Membership brings you in addition: 
* Convention fee paid by A.E.T.A. 
* Listing in A.E.T.A. publications several times a year 
* Theatre Issue, ADULT EDUCATION BULLETIN 


Make checks payable to 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


Group STUDENT MEMBERSHIP ...... . students, each at .. 3.00 [] 
(Names and addresses inclosed herewith) 

SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ..................... 10.00 [] 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75, of these dues for 1951 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


Business Mailing Address: 


THE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


444444444 
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PLEASE WRITE POR CATALOGUE 


1430 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY LONGACRE 5.7039 


ON TOUR 1951-52 
CANADA’S 


OUTSTANDING 
PUPPET TROUPE 


the 


YORK 
PUPPET THEATRE 


with the 
rollicking and original drama 


John Conway, Director 
32 Elgin Avenue 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 
SCHOOL OF ane 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing* TV 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


| 
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Theatre Arts Books 


AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
BUILDING A CHARACTER by Stanislavski $3.50 
MY LIFE IN ART by Stanislavski $3.75 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 

by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 

by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard $2.00 
STAGES OF THE WORLD (Theatre Arts Prints) $4.75 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK by Brooks Atkinson $3.50 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 

by Edith J. R. Isaacs $4.00 
BLUEPRINT FOR SUMMER THEATRE 

by John Beckhard & John Effrat $1.50 

1950 BLUEPRINT SUPPLEMENT $1.25 
1951 BLUEPRINT SUPPLEMENT $1.50 

REHEARSAL COPIES OF SHAW’S PLAYS 

by F. E. Loewenstein $1.75 
ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: 

A Correspondence $5.00 
National Theatre Conference Books: 
A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING Paper $1.50 

by Paul Myers & Roy Stallings Cloth $2.50 
ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A THEATRE? 

by George Freedley & Paul Baker Pamphlet $ .50 
ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY THEATRE Paper $1.00 

edited by Samuel Selden Cloth $1.50 

Theatre Arts Books 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Theatre Arts Anthology 


Edited by Rosamond Gilder, Hermine Rich Isaacs, 
Robert M. MacGregor and Edward Reed. 


The cream of informed thought on nearly every phase of the theatre as 
taken from the 32 years of the old Theatre Arts. Includes 132 articles by 95 
such eminent authorities as Adolph Appia, John Mason Brown, John Giel- 
gud, George Bernard Shaw, Robert E. Sherwood, Thornton Wilder, to 
mention a few. 


“Here is a collection of the magazine’s best contributions . . . that recreates 
its stature. The book should always be no further than an arm’s length 
from anyone who loves the theatre.” 

—Russel Crouse, N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Not simply the most exciting book about the theatre to appear this year, 
it is one of the most exciting to be published in the last 50 years.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“All who love the theatre will find the book a treasure of reminiscence, 
provocative theory and first hand information on the subject.” 
John K. Sherman, Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 


687 pages $5.00 


Musical Comedy in America 
by Cecil Smith 


An authoritative reference volume giving the most complete coverage to 
date of our lighter musical stage, from its first glimmerings in the 1840s to 
South Pacific. 


“Tells the whole story. Smith has got a prodigious amount of fact between 
one pair of covers, and he has presented it engagingly throughout. . . . . (nd 
don’t miss the pictures.” 

—Joseph Henry Jackson, San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Handsomely published. No other music critic could have grounded his 
subject so exhaustively in the popular theatre.” 
—John Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News. 


“One cannot read this history of musical comedy without feeling that he is 
absorbing a part of our national history. . . . I find it fascinating to read 
and invaluable to keep in my study for future reference.” 

—QOscar Hammerstein, end, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


372 pages of text; 64 of pictures $5.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Texas Christian University 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Department of 


SPEECH - DRAMA - RADIO 


Degrees Offered: 


B.A. BFA. M.A. M.F.A. 
New Fine Arts Building— 


Built in 1949 at a total cost of $1,500,000, plus complete 
equipment. 


New Little Theatre— 


Latest design, with complete professional equipment and 
workshops. 


New Auditorium— 


Air-conditioned, seating 1250 persons, stage and pit fully 
equipped for opera. 


New Radio Studios— 


With latest RCA equipment, direct loops to five Fort Worth 
commercial stations. 


New Television Opportunities— 


Classes and practical experience over Fort Worth and 
Dallas stations. 


New Speech Correction Clinic— 


Classes and clinical experience leading to state certification 
as speech correctionist. 


Annual Productions: Staff: 

6 Major Dramas Lew D. Fallis, Ph.Dipl. 
1 Grand Opera E. L. Pross, Ph.D. 

1 Light Opera Walther Volbach, Ph.D. 
1 Musical Comedy S. Walker James, M.F.A. 
2 Original Ballets Charles Henson, M.A. 
Daily Radio and TV Shows Roberta Baker, M.A. 


For Bulletin, or Specific Information, Write: 
Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, Dean, School of Fine Arts 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Fort Worth 9 Texas 
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Ready May 1951, for the Fall Semester 


PRIMER 
PLAYWRITING 


By KENNETH MacGOWAN 


Chairman of the Department of Theatre Arts, UCLA 
Fundamentals of plot, character, exposition, conflict, suspense, crises, 


and climax, for the beginning dramatist. Probable price, $2.50 


ae For further details, write RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


3 16 mm educational films 
on drama | from the 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


produced by the Department of Theater Arts 
Four Ways to Drama a dramatic episode presented 


in four versions—stage, radio, television and motion 
pictures 


Making Theatrical Wigs a comprehensive production 


on materials and skills required for making wigs 


One Way to Build a Flat =a demonstration film on 
steps in building a flat—blueprint to covering 
also available Projecting Motion Pictures 
For preview prints or further information, write 


EDUCATIONAL FILM SALES DEPT. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


School of the Theatre ALL THEATRE BOOKS 
July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado Short and Long Plays 
CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
Director CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, PLAYS 


Contemporary Dance 
: Exhibits of Theatre Books 
Art, Music, Fencing 
Liberal discounts 
Professional, Apprentice and 


Children’s Theatre Units Write for information to 
PORTIA E. MANSFIELD BOOK FAIRS, INC. 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 503 Franklin Street 

Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 Michigan City Indiana 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts and cash payments. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 

Textbook Publishers 

Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors. 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools. 
Children’s theatre specialists. 

University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Coneratulations 


Because 


The Educational Theatre Journal has filled very effectively a gap 
in the list of theatre publications; 


Because 


It has offered space in which scholars studying the problems of 
the theatre might present their findings; 


Because 


It has published many significant and provocative articles; 


Because 


In two years it has become an important reference work; 


The Yale University Department of Drama 


congratulates 


The Educational Theatre Journal 


and wishes it a long successful life 


YALE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


Professional curriculum at graduate level for men and women 


Call it... 


ARENA, CENTRAL STAGING, 
THEATRE in-the-ROUND 


NOW YOU CAN GET THE FACTS YOU HAVE 
ALWAYS WANTED IN A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OVER 
ONE HUNDRED DOCUMENTED REFERENCES 
AND SOURCES IN THE APRIL ISSUE OF PLAYERS 


The most authentic, comprehensive study of source material ever 
compiled on this type of theatre. 


START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE APRIL ISSUE 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


Serving the theatre and related fields since 1923 


1 year $3.50 
Dept. E, Box 339 


or what you will... 


2 years $6.00 
Gainesville, Florida 


Department of Drama 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Waco, Texas 


announces its 1951 


SOUTHWEST SUMMER 
THEATRE 


(Oldest summer stock company in 
the Southwest) 


5 Major Productions 


In Baylor’s unique multi-stage 
theatre plant 


Productions under consideration in- 
clude: Pot of Gold; Goodbye, My 
Fancy; The Bat or Dracula; Frye’s 
Phoenix Too Frequent; The Women; 
Madwomen of Chaillot; Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, Beggar on Horseback 


Credit granted for courses leading to 
B.A. or M.A. degrees in Drama 


Training in film and TV; directing; 
playwriting; acting; community thea- 
tre; religious drama 


For further information, address: 


Paul Baker, Chr., Dept. of Drama 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 
viduals who wish to announce their avail- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- 
ments from educational theatres seeking 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate 
will be 35c per two inch line. Address in- 
quiries about advertisers to Mouzon Law, 
Managing Editor EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Technical director available—B.S., M.A., 
work toward Ph.D. Young man with uni- 
versity technical experience desires posi- 
tion in college or community theatre. 51-B 


Director, finishing Ph.D. June, 6 years 
teaching experience; directed at major uni- 
versity, worked in professional theatre and 
summer stock as actor, stage manager, 
technician. Professional TV credits as 
writer-producer. Desires position direct- 
ing, teaching history of drama, acting, 
playwriting, production. Minors: speech, 
TV, radio. Man, 31, family, available sum- 
mer or fall. 51-A 


THEATER ARTS DEPARTMENT—UCLA 


| presents 


Three six-week workshops --- June 18 to July 27 
THEATER WORKSHOP 


Offering intensive participation on a stock company basis 
with no formal class-room work, the workshop presents 
three plays as a producing company. 


MOTION PICTURE WORKSHOP 


The motion picture workshop will put a number of film 
units into production allowing for practical assignments 
in the various areas of film-making as well as affording 
observation of the entire process of film production. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 


Studio conditions are the basis for the radio workshop 
with ample opportunity for each student to gain prac- 
tical producing experience in program preparation. 


Junior standing or its equivalent in the theater arts is a 
pre-requisite to each of the three workshops. 


An eight-week flight of courses in theater arts including graduate work 
June 18 to August 11 


and welcomes 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATER CONFERENCE OF AETA 
JULY 25, 26, 27, 28 


THREE DAY CHILDREN’S THEATER WORKSHOP 
JULY 30, 31 AND AUGUST 1 


For detailed information write to 
KENNETH MacGowan, Chairman, Theater Arts Department 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Presents a revised edition of 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


By WINIFRED WARD 


A complete text-book, covering every detail connected with the organi- 
zation and operation of a Children’s Theatre. Richly illustrated with stage 
photographs from productions of children’s plays all over the country, as 
well as a number of text-figures on costumes, settings, and properties. 

This is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, written by a knowing author. Reprinted by popular request 
from the first edition, published in 1939, it has been revised to include up-to- 
date information about the present-day Children’s Theatre groups in the 
United States, and the national Children’s Theatre organization, as well as 
an expanded Play List. 

$3.50 


This book is available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue. 


Issues of 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL 


Ithaca College 


School of Fine Arts 


MUSIC 
DRAMATIC ART 
RADIO SPEECH 
_ October 1949 and December 1949 
Professional and Academic are available at $1.00 a set 
training leading to and may be purchased 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS degrees 


Graduates may be certified to Teach from 


Norman Philbrick 
Executive Secretary, AETA 


Stanford University 


J. K. ExHLert, Dean 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Twenty-Eighth Season 


School of the Theatre THE 


Summer Quarter TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


June 18-August 24 
PRESENTING THE FINEST 


* DRAMA WORKSHOP for IN MARIONETTE 
Teachers, Librarians, Recrea- ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
tion Leaders, Service Center ty 
Personnel, Children’s Theatre Plays and Demonstrations 
Workers. for 

* FULL SCHEDULE OF 
COURSES in Acting, Direct- Artists Series 
ing, Production, leading to Assemblies 
B.A.; M.A.; Ph.D. degrees. Organizations 

* DRAMA FESTIVAL—Plays j ‘s Theat 
in Little Theatre, Arena The- Children s Theatres 
atre, Children’s Theatre, Stu- A 
dio Theatre. Programs for All - 

For complete information write Address: 
Campign Bell, Executive Director | THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


University of Denver Peabody Hall Western College 
Denver 10, Colorado ‘ Oxford, Ohio 


SOPHOCLES 


A STUDY OF HEROIC HUMANISM 
By CEDRIC H. WHITMAN 

A challenging book which takes issue with the old Aristotelian theory of tragic 
fault—focusing instead upon the kind of humanism portrayed by Sophocles 
tragic heroes. Coming May 24. $4.75 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
By T. S. ELIOT 
“The most important statement on poetry for the stage in this generation.”— 


Archibald MacLeish. $1.50 


THE ROMAN STAGE 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LATIN DRAMA IN THE TIME OF THE REPUBLIC 

By W. BEARE 

All types of Roman drama from tragedy to popular farce in relation to the the- 
atre for which they were intended. 8 halftone plates, 8 text illustrations, appen- 
dices, short bibliography, index. Coming June 1. $4.50 


At all ey HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
bookstores, or Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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_____§ _fine books onthe drama 
| 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


‘THEODORE Fucus, Director 


* A national center for theatre study 

* B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 

* Full program of courses and productions 
* Outstanding faculty and staff 

* Fall, winter, and spring quarters 

* Summer session starting June 22nd 

* High School Institute starting July 2nd 


For information address JAMes H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ZETA PHI ETA COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


NATIONAL 


R 
0 
PROFESSIONAL ROSCO 
SPEECH ARTS 0 
FRATERNITY Flamey 5 Comy 
Lamp Coloring 
FOR WOMEN 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND... 


The American Educational 
Theatre Association has 


reprinted a limited number of 


A Selected Bibliography and 
Critical Comment on the Art, 
Theory, and Technique of 
Acting... 


Copies may be obtained from 


The Executive Secretary 
Stanford University 


Stanford, California 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


THEATRES AND AUDITORIUMS 


by Harold Burris-Meyer, Associate Pro- 
fessor and Director of Research in 
Sound, Director of the Stevens The- 
atre, Stevens Institute of Technology. 


and Edward C. Cole, Associate Profes- 
sor and Production Manager, Depart- 
ment of Drama, Yale University. 


Dramatics . . . “The authors give invalu- 
able critical comments on various problems 
and details covering all aspects of modern 
theatre construction. The book covers such 
matters as audience traffic, scenery, acting 
area, backstage operations, stage machinery, 
light, sound, and production service. This 
book is one of the very best of its kind.” 


Show Business ... “. .. a book which 
should be owned by everyone who owns, 
runs, or intends to construct or remodel a 
theatre building.” 


Players’ Magazine .. . “A must volume of 
facts and figures . . . over 200 excellent 
pictures and drawings of modern theatre 
installations and equipment.” 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


230 pages 

300 photographs 
and illustrations 
$10.00 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
Dept. M-267 

330 West 42nd St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A Department of Drama offering specialized graduate and undergradu- 
ate training in every phase of theatre @ Students direct plays, design 
and make scenery and costumes, write and produce their plays @ They 
gain practical experience in stage management, theatre management, 
produce live TV shows over commercial stations, dance or act in ten 
major productions presented annually in the Department’s four thea- 
tres @ Students are supervised by seventeen staff members and twenty 
teaching fellows and assistants @ Graduate students may elect research 
problems or production projects for thesis requirements @ Graduates 
are highly qualified directors, designers, playwrights, costumers, actors, 
technicians, teachers, and dancers prepared to work in professional, 
community, and educational theatres and television ® The emphasis 
placed upon the scholarly yet practical approach to theatre training, and 
the low student-teacher ratio, 14-1, enables students to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the smaller college along with those characteristic of a 
large university @ 


Write to 


Department of Drama, University of Texas, 
James Moll, Chairman, 
Austin 12, Texas, for further information. 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT Three A.E.T.A. Publications 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN Constantly in Demand 


A Suggested Outline for 
a Course of Study in 


AVAILABLE FOR 1951-1952 Dramatic Arts in the 
FINE PROGRAMS OF Secondary School 
$1.00 a copy 
BALLET 
, 1949, 
MUSIC Bibjiography on 
eatre an rama 
DRAMA in ‘American Colleges 
ities, 
PUPPETS +007" niversities 
and $2.00 a copy 


NOVELTIES The Bulletin of the 


National Association of 
Secondary School Prin- 


RESERVE YOUR DATES cipals, December, 1949. 

“Dramatics in the 
Give Names of Incoming Secondary School” 

Program Chairmen $1.00 a copy 

: These publications can be purchased 

Frances Schram, Director ~ athe 
Room 402, Times Building from the Executive Office: 
New York 18, N. Y. Speech and Drama Department, 


BRyant 9-6780 Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


from the novel by E. P. O’Donnell 
5 men, 7 women, 1 exterior 


Beautifully produced on Broadway 
Y Herman Shumlin. It’s about the 

rochets and the magnificent doorstep 
they found floating down the Missis- 
sippi River. They set it up in front of 
their poor little shanty, and from then 
on, with both humor and pathos, they’re 
trying to live up to their great big 
doorstep. 


Royalty $35.00 Price, 85c Posters 


k kkk 


APPLE OF EYE 
A Sparkling Comedy, 
by Kenyon Nicholscn and 
Charles Robinson 


5 men, 5 women, 1 interior 


Delighted Broadway audiences pack- 
ed the Biltmore Theatre in New York 
to see this play. Walter Huston played 
the lead in this outstanding play which 
he and the famous Jed Haris  pro- 
duced. “Apple of His Eye” has proven 
to be a smash hit with leading little 
theatre, community, college, and high 
school groups. Be the first in your 
locality to produce this outstanding 


comedy. 
SPARKLING’ COMEDY “HIT, | Royalty $35.00 Price, 85¢ Posters 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17066 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE — ° CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


TWO GREAT BROADWAY PLAYS 
* 
* 3 


SUMMER SESSION 1951 


University Michigan 


253 AUGUST 17 


Department of Speech 


LUCY BARTON — Associate Professor of Dramatics, University 


of Texas 
Visiting WILBUR E. GILMAN — President, Speech Association of Amer- 
EF eul ica, Chairman, Department of Speech, Queens College 
acuity T. EARLE JOHNSON — Executive Secretary, Southern S 


pmocatee, Chairman, Department of Speech, University of 
abama 
LEE MITCHELL — President, American Educational Theatre 
Association, Associate Professor of Dramatic Production, North- 
western University 
JOSH P. ROACH — Associate Professor of Speech, Texas State 
College for Women 
EDWARD STASHEFF — Director of Television Development 
WNYE, New York City Board of Education 


~ W.F. ALLEN — Vice-President and Director of Sales, The Upjohn 


Company 
Visiting BAGWELL — Executive Vice-President, Speech Associa. 
tion of America, Chairman, Department ritten and Spoken 
Leetarers English, Michigan State College 
wo a EVANS — Director, Municipal Cain Park Theatre, 
evelan 
ERNEST H. HENRIKSON — Acting Director, Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic, University of Minnesota 
ORVILLE A. HITCHCOCK — Executive Secretary-elect, Speech 
Association of America, Professor of Speech, University of Iowa 
. ARMAND L. HUNTER — Chairman, Department of Speech, Radio 
and Theatre, Temple University 
LEROY LEWIS — National Educational Director, American Insti- 
tute of Bankin 
LEE NORVELLE — Chairman, Deparment of Speech, Director 
of University Theatre, University of Indiana 
C. R. ORDAL — Supervisor, Business Administration Training De- 
partment, Ford Motor Company 
FOSTER SHOUP — Director, Training Department, Kaiser-Fraser 


Corporation. 
MACK D. STEER — President, American Speech and Hearing 
_ Association, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Purdue Univer- 


HARRISON B. SUMMERS — Professor of Speech, Director of 
-. Radio Programing, Ohio State University 
- WILLIAM E. UTTERBACK — Associate Professor of Speech, 
2 Director, Ohio State Discussion Service, Ohio State University 
' HAROLD WESTLAKE — Director of Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Northwestern Universit 
M. ZINK — Head of Speech Division, General Motors 
nstitute 


Speeial 2 In addition to the forty-six courses regularly offered every summer 
im all phases of Speech, the following courses designed especially for 
Semimars tne 1951 Summer Session will also be available: 


CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 
and ‘y PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH CORRECTION 
W.: DIRECTION OF FORENSIC ACTIVITIES 
o Bea: TEACHERS WORKSHOP IN DRAMA 
: : RADIO AND TELEVISION PROG POLICIES 


ADDRESS INQUIRIRG TO G, DENSMORE, CHAIRMAN OF DEPARTMENT, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


